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Editorial Paragraphs 


The President and the Senate 


HE President has locked horns with the Senate. 

If he was to secure the real leadership of the 
Republican Party it was inevitable that he should 
do this, sooner or later. While his message to the 
Senate was perhaps unfortunate, in some of its 
implications, nevertheless the gesture and not the 
phrasing was the important thing. An effective 
check has undoubtedly been put on such investi- 
gations of the Senate as had no real significance ex- 
cept to gratify the personal tastes of individual 
Senators. So far so good. If the President will now 
make acknowledgment of the real services which 
the Senate has rendered in the investigations of the 
oil scandal, the Veterans Bureau, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the whole account will be squared. 


The Dawes Report 


HE Committee of which General Dawes was 
chairman was but a subcommittee of the Repa- 
rations Commission. That commission was but an 
organism of four different governments, given its 
being by virtue of the Versailles Treaty. Three 
months ago those governments were as far apart as 
thestarson the subject which was keeping the greater 
part of the civilized world in a state of turmoil, yet 
today the reparations question, thanks to the so- 
called Dawes report, is well on its way to solution. 
Whatever the technical provisions of that report— 
they are ably discussed elsewhere in this issue — 
several facts in connection with it stand out in 
sharp relief. It was adopted unanimously by the 
Dawes Committee. It was approved with unprec- 
edented dispatch by the Reparations Commission. 
So far, at least, it seems to have met with ‘no or- 
ganized opposition from any nations or any group 
or class. The professional critics seem to find but 
trifles to criticise and much to praise. Few people 
understand it, but most of them don’t really care to. 
The general impression, and that is about all of us 
want, is that it is an excellent piece of work, ably 
done. 


General Dawes, and equally Owen Young and 


Henry Robinson, deserve an overwhelming vote of 
thanks from the whole world. From strong conflict- 
ing passions they have brought forth an intelligent, 
constructive compromise. Where failure would have 
meant no less than a world calamity, they carried 
untold responsibilities squarely on their shoulders, 
and did not fail. 

The next step is up to each government concerned. 
Woe to the one that at this stage falters! Public’ 
opinion has made up its mind that the Dawes report 
is good. It will not deal lightly with politicians who 
may block the path of progress, for experts, long 
awaited experts, have spoken, and spoken unani- 
mously. 


Two Hundred and Forty Japanese 


cr a matter of an annual quota of not more 
than two hundred and forty Japanese the 
Senate has deliberately thrown down the gauntlet 
to the Japanese Government. This, too, in the face 
of obvious opposition on the part of both the 
President and the Secretary of State. If the course 
which the Japanese Ambassador had stated would 
be fraught with “grave consequences” is to be pur- 
sued by Congress, and on so small an issue the gov- 
ernment committed to an arrogant policy intolerable 
to any nation, and peculiarly so to the sensitive 
Japanese, then Congress must accept the full con- 
sequences. The record of this Congress, already 
conspicuous for lack of achievement, is now made 
notable by a positive action, hasty, ill-considered, 
unworthy of America. 


May Day for Children 


HE American Child Health Association has 

sent out an invitation which we are going to 
accept, with pleasure and anticipation. We haven’t 
gone to a May Day celebration for some time but 
we shall this year. The invitation reads: 

You are invited to attend the biggest and most joyous 
May Day party this nation has ever known. We are 
undertaking to make May first a day on which, as Presi- 
dent Coolidge says in endorsing the movement, “‘to’ 
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focus the thought of the country on constructive measures 
for improving and safeguarding the health of our nation’s 
children.” 


Ever since an embittered comrade tried to 
arrange a Father’s Day and it turned out to be a 
dud, exploding with all the enthusiasm and noise 
of a flat bottle of sarsaparilla, our feelings have 
stayed hurt by the callous attitude of the public 
toward Fathers and we have felt only the mildest 
enthusiasm for “Days.” This one, however, is an 
exception and we are going to the Party. For several 
reasons: because healthy, happy children are the 
loveliest things on earth and because unhealthy and 
unhappy ones are the saddest and most tragic; be- 
cause the American Child Health Association not 
only does a great, practical, constructive work in 
directly ministering to children through its national 
organization, but also realizes that the publicity of 
this “Day” will make us aware of our local and 
personal deficiencies and will bring to our minds a 
sense of the importance of health and wholesome- 
ness among children. 

It is a shock to our complacency to read Mr. 
Hoover’s statement: “in five other nations there is 
a lower death rate amongst infants; — in sixteen 
other nations a lower rate of fatality amongst 
mothers at child birth. — We find in many of our 
communities impure sources of water and impure 
sources of milk;— in others we find inadequate 
provision for health inspection and playgrounds; 
we find archaic systems and incompetent adminis- 
tration of public health in many cities and towns; 
we still have large numbers of children at work in 
factories when they should be in school.” 

We go to this May Day not only because we be- 
lieve the attention given to the question of child 
health will actually benefit our future citizens, but 
more particularly because of an old fashioned and 
frankly sentimental feeling we entertain toward 
children, that they are innocent and lovely beings 
whom somehow we contrive, with the best inten- 
tions in the world to injure or destroy; that about 
them, trailing their clouds of glory, is really an inti- 
mation of immortality, a spiritual quality which we 
have lost; that, in short, of such is the Kingdom of 
heaven. Whether or not the May Day celebration 
results in great benefit to the children, it will make 
us adults, if we give our minds to it, better and 
kinder men and women. 


John T. Adams 


MILLSTONE around the neck of the President 

is the Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, Mr. John T. Adams. Reactionary to the 
extreme, a bitter-ender in foreign affairs, a politician 
of the Daugherty school, he stands for everything 
in the Republican party ‘which the President must 
escape from if he is to be elected this fall. With his 
henchman Lockwood he has flooded the country 
with viciously partisan propaganda of such a black- 
guardly character as to disgust and alienate every 
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decent and fairminded man. One can appreciate the 
necessity of a counterblast to the reiterated Demo- 
cratic attacks on the integrity of the Administra- 
tion, but the tactics and language of the Republican 
National Committee do not inspire respect. 

One suspects that so virulent an old guardsman 
as Mr. Adams would almost rather see his party go 
down to defeat in the coming elections than have 
success under the control of a new régime. A bad 
friend to Mr. Coolidge, the sooner he is eliminated 
the sooner we shall have confidence in the Presi- 
dent’s determination and ability to clean house. 


The Point of View 


beens spring season means different things to 
different men. The politician is oiling his old 
fowling piece, his eye bright with anticipation of the 
open season for Presidential Candidates. The golfer 
is swinging a new brassie in the drawing-room and 
knocking vases off the mantelpiece. The bookman is 
scanning the list of spring books; hope springs eter- 
nal in his breast. The gardener, the farmer feel the 
stir in the earth, their inward eyes envisage the 
cheery prognosis of the seed catalogue. Many men, 
many minds. 

But the ladies, despite all modern improvements, 
are not chiefly concerned with generalities or senti- 
ment. Gravely, with that profound and practical 
thought, that concrete application of mind which is 
their outstanding characteristic, they are going 
about the problem of the spring wardrobe. 

The publications devoted to the hazy and senti- 
mental reflections of the ugly sex may prate of 
Presidents and platforms, but the women’s maga- 
zines, in their large gravity, ignore such matters. 
This is not time for frivolous chatter. It is a season 
for thought and reflection. “This,” runs the caption 
of a page in the April Harper’s Bazar, surmounting 
the drawings of a dozen young ladies whose faces — 
we regret to say — wear an expression of almost 
vicious imbecility — “This is a season of varied 
neck-lines.”” 


Hugo Stinnes 


[° is almost like reading that a natural force like 
steam or electricity has been removed from the 
earth, to read of the death of Hugo Stinnes. It is 
doubtful if any man has ever enjoyed greater eco- 
nomic and industrial power during his life time than 
he. And that power was rapidly extending itself 
from the economic field to the political. He began a 
series of expansions of a wholly new character in 
Germany. Starting from his iron and coal interests as 
a base he went forth in all directions to absorb 
dependent. industries. His expansions have been 
“vertical,” not “horizontal.”” He owns machine fac- 
tories, electrical factories, the great companies of 
chemical manufacturers. He has gone into shipbuild- 
ing, and has bought navigation companies and the 
hotels along their routes. A desire to control the 
public mind has lead him to the purchase of news- 
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papers, printing plants and paper mills. It is too 
early to appraise what will be the effect of his vast 
consolidations upon the future economic life of 
Germany. Perhaps they will disintegrate in the 
hands of his widow and sons. His war profits and his 
negotiations with French industrial interests since 
the war earned for him the hatred of vast numbers 
of his countrymen, who condemned him as a traitor 
to every interest patriotic and humane. We think 
there is much ground for such a judgment. His own 
words convince us that if not an actually irrespon- 
sible and malevolent force in modern society, he 
lacked most of the qualities of the great, save only 
the power to command. “Industry,” he said, “‘is 
the only force remaining in Germany. Its develop- 
ment alone can save her. Now it is I, Stinnes, who 
have contributed most to its prosperity, who am 
best placed to make it fruitful in the future, for I 
shall soon have established my control over every- 
thing that is worth while, and so it is my ideas which 
the Government ought to follow and my decisions 
which ought to be its guide.” We are unable to for- 
get that during the time when children were dying 
in great numbers in Germany, Stinnes made no effort 
to relieve their suffering. The question with which 
we feel impelled to conclude this brief mention, is 
the question which Isaac Marcosson asked Stinnes 
in the only interview accorded an American. “What 
are you working for? What do you hope to accom- 
plish with this tremendous structure you have 
built up?” And to this Stinnes is said to have re- 
plied: “That question I will not answer.” 


Mystery 
Seat of Government 

The bill (S. 1181) naming the seat of government of 
the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. Smoot. I would like to have some explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. McLe tar. What is the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. Smoot. That is what I want to find out. If there is 
no one to explain it, I ask that it may go over. 

~The Presipinc Orricer. The bill will be passed over. 

— From the Congressional Record. 


Perhaps the bill referred to the “Little Green 
House on K Street.” 


Anthropology in Congress 
VERY once in a while “Bright Eyed Science,” 


in a fit of absence, wanders into the Capitol 
Building and emerges hurriedly a little later, with 
two black eyes and a tin ear. Just now our Solons 
are debating, in connection with the Restricted Im- 
migration Bill, the moot point of The Nordics os. 
The Mediterraneans. It is a pleasure to note that 
our representatives do not eschew the more recon- 
dite terms of anthropology and can describe the 
skulls of citizens as being dolichocephalic or meso- 
cephalic, or brachycephalic with no little chic. We 
had expected that the debate would slip from its 
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present scientific altitude and toboggan into the 
vernacular; that the heads of citizens would be 
differentiated by the unscientific and qualifying 
terms of Cork, Marble, Ivory, and Plain Bone; 
that a racier nomenclature would be applied to 
ethnic groups, and that the terms we men in the 
street apply to our fellow citizens — Square Heads, 
Wops, Hunkies, Dagoes, and Kikes — would pre- 
vail. The disappointment is a gratifying one. Soon 
we expect to see Senator Heflin expounding the 
qualities of a cross section (enlarged) of a Mongol’s 
hair or Senator Caraway noting the cephalic index 
of the Andaman Islanders. It begins to look as if 
Science might creep out of her hiding place. Since 
the debate began, we understand, she has been 
cowering behind a stuffed owl in the Smithsonian 
Institute. 


The Battle of the Sexes 


HE HON. CELLIER is not always happy in 
his questions. We just found this in the Con- 
gressional Record: “We know that the very weight 
of the brain is no index whatsoever as to the 
brain’s capacity or intelligence. The brains of 
women, for example, are lighter than the brains of 
men. Can one, therefore, say that the intelligence 
of a man is superior to that of a woman?” 
The answer is, yes, one can say that, but the 
trouble is that it takes a strong man and a fast 
runner to get away with it. 


Ambassadors of Service 
cr of the striking post war developments 


has been the tendency of the weaker nations 
to ask advice and help from the stronger ones. By 
the United States such advice and help has been 
freely but in most cases unofficially given. Private 
American citizens are holding government positions 
of great importance in widely scattered corners of 
the world. In Persia an American is acting as a 
financial adviser to the government, in Hungary 
another American in the same capacity; in Siam an 
American is legal adviser and in Brazil another is 
naval adviser. From Memel an American arbitrator 
has recently returned and American technical ad- 
visers have just completed their work in Poland, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. In every case the serv- 
ices of these men have been asked for by the inter- 
ested Governments and our State Department has 
unofficially collaborated. 

The return of General Dawes and Messrs. Young 
and Robinson, successful in a mission undertaken 
as plain American citizens, brings to a close the most 
striking example of unofficial codperation by the 
United States in the affairs of other nations. If ex- 
iled Venezuelans, instead of asking us to conquer 
and rule their country, could contrive to get a few 
intelligent and honorable Americans appointed as 
financial and technical advisers to their government 
we should feel more confidence in the future of 
their nation. 
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The Dawes Report and the Peace of Europe 


‘ By John Foster Dulles 


Commission have now rendered their reports. 
The merit of the reports is that they do not 
themselves represent political conclusions. Yet their 
existence constitutes a political factor of the utmost 
importance. The reports represent what is probably 
the last effort to obtain an orderly settlement of 
reparation. If the Dawes Committee plan is not 
utilized it can confidently be predicted that the 
financial disintegration of Europe cannot be arrested 
and that political unrest will steadily increase. All of 
this is quite apparent and it is anticipated that 
both France and Germany will accept the plan and 
give it a practical test. 
In considering the plan it must be remembered 
that the Committee was operating subject to im- 
portant limitations imposed by political considera- 


, | ‘HE Expert Committees of the Reparation 


tions. The Committee was not given a free hand to 


evolve any solution of the reparation problem which 
it might regard as theoretically ideal. Any plan 
must be subject to certain paramount political 
considerations which required: 

First, there must be no change in the total of 
Germany’s financial liabilities as fixed by the 
Treaty of Versailles. These liabilities include a debt 
of $33,000,000,000 on account of reparation, plus 
about $1,000,000,000 as the war debt of Belgium; 
liability under the “clearing house” provisions of 
the Treaty for the settlement of prewar debts; 
obligation to make reimbursement for the cost of 
the armies of occupation and the cost of various 
control committees. Inability to touch or change any 
of the Treaty provisions creating those liabilities 
created a basic difficulty in that the Committee 
had to evolve a plan which would reéstablish Ger- 
man credit and confidence in her securities even 
though at the same time there was hanging over 
Germany a theoretical debt admittedly far greater 
than she could pay and which if enforced would 
mean hopeless insolvency. 

Secondly, even though the Committee may have 
thought that the rehabilitation of Germany’s credit 
could best and most quickly be accomplished by 
granting her complete relief from financial payments 
during the next year or two, political considerations 
and the economic dependence of some of the Allies 
upon deliveries in kind, made it necessary to evolve 
a plan which would still permit the Allies to receive 
substantial payments without any interruption. 

Finally, the plan must provide for some security 
which might be acceptable to France in lieu of the 
security she now holds in the occupation of the 


by France of the industries in the Ruhr and on the 
left bank of the Rhine and this could not be expected 
without some substitute security. 

It is these considerations which have determined 
the essential characteristics of the plan which has 
now been presented by the experts and which the 
Reparation Commission has_referred, with its ap- 
proval, to the several governments:(The plan does 
not, at least in form, propose to modify Ger- 
many’s liabilities as fixed by the Treaty. The plan 
does, however, call for the payment by Germany 
of annual sums beginning for the first year 
at $250,000,000, and rising in five years to an 
amount which will normally be $625,000,000. In 
thus fixing and limiting the annual payments to be 
made by Germany, Germany’s total liability is in 
effect also limited. $625,000,000 is 62% per annum 
on $10,000,000,000. In other words, although Ger- 
many’s total theoretical liability under the Treaty 
is about $35,000,000,000, the normal payments 
which she is actually required to make are only 
those which would be incident to a $10,000,000,000 
debt bearing interest at 5% and with an annual 
sinking fund to pay off the principal at the rate of 
14% per annum. Thus, in effect, though not in 
form, the German debt is materially reduced, at 
least so long as the expert’s plan operates.) 

The problem of payments throughout the early 
years is avoided by not requiring such payments to 
be made out of German income, which the report 
recognizes will not then be sufficient for the purpose, 
but through the sale of capital assets. Thus, for the 
first year, $200,000,000 is expected to be made avail- 
able through the sale abroad of German bonds, and 
provision is also made for the sale in Germany or 
abroad of preferred stock of a new company which 
is to be organized to own all of the German railroads. 
After the first two years have been passed, the Com- 
mittee believes that German income will be sufh- 
cient to meet the stipulated payments. 

The problem of offering security which may be 
accepted by France as a satisfactory alternative to 
economic control of the Ruhr is met by a provision 
that representatives of the Allies shall directly col- 
lect, at their source, certain German revenues which 
can readily be allocated, namely, the tax on tobacco, 
sugar, alcohol and beer and the customs revenues. 
These revenues will thus be withheld at their source 
and not made available to the German Govern- 
ment until the annual sums to be paid by Germany 
are forthcoming. Further security is afforded by the 
provisions that under certain contingencies the rep- 





Ruhr. It was obvious that Germany could make no_resentatives of the creditor governments may take 
substantial reparation payments unless she were control of the new German bank of issue contem- 


permitted to resume activity as an economic unit. plated by the plan and also the German railroads 
(Continued on page 240) 


This would involve relaxation, if not relinquishment, 
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The Demagogue’ 


A Text Book for Politicians 
Part One 


PREFACE 


HE world is possessed of a small number of 
f ee which are acknowledged to have said 

the most profoundly true things there are to 
say on a given subject. Such a volume is “The 
Prince” which Niccolo Machiavelli wrote some 410 
years ago as a text book for despots. No absolute 
ruler since that time has made a success of the game 
who did not follow minutely the principles set forth 
by the astute Florentine. Many of these principles 
hold as good to-day as they did four hundred years 
ago, but the change in the outward facts of life has 
made necessary new methods of application. Mach- 
iavelli wrote when force of arms determined political 
power, and so he devoted much space to advising 
princes on how best to maintain themselves by ar- 
mies. It is for that reason that one may imagine Poin- 
caré with the famous text book constantly at his 
elbow, and likewise such minor lights as Leon Trot- 
sky, Mustapha Kemal, Pilsudski, et al. But in our 
Western world to-day, resort to arms 1s not generally 
practicable for those who would be rulers. The Amer- 
ican counterpart of the 15th century Italian prince, 
the demagogue, mobilizes votes, not bayonets. 
Obviously, therefore, he cannot employ the same 
methods as did the Renaissance Despots, and a new 
and wisely prepared text book is called for. 

No book frankly devoted to setting forth the 
principles and methods of successful demagogy 
exists; neither colleges nor correspondence schools 
offer courses in the art. It is high time that some- 
thing were done to fill this gap in the preparation for 


one of life’s most important and practical pursuits. 


The Chapters which follow are, in a sense, a digest, 
a condensation of the book which must be written — 
the authoritative and elaborate opus which shall ex- 
plain in detail the technique of Demagogy. 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning the Motives, Aims, and Goal of a 
Demagogue 


The aim of a demagogue is the same as that of al- 
most all other men, namely, his own advancement 
and advantage. In fact without such an aim, he is no 
true demagogue and will soon find himself in dif- 
ficulties. It is the a, b, c of demagogy to learn to con- 
sider all projects, proposals, and suggested measures 
in the light of personal benefit. 

It is no less essential that the demagogue never 
admit, either publicly or privately, that his aim is 
his own advantage. On the contrary, he must pro- 


* Demagogue — a leader of the people; a popular and factious orator 
—Webster’s Intercollegiate Dict. 


claim himself everywhere and always as the people’s 
servant, a martyr to their cause. The moment he for- 
gets this precept he cuts off votes; and votes are the 
lifeblood of the demagogue. Indeed, his whole energy 
must be devoted to winning and holding the suffrage 
of men and women. The ideal representative of the 
profession decides his every action on the basis of its 
ultimate result in favorable ballots. They are the 
gauge of his success, his sole master. At the end of 
every demagogue’s life, he should be able to look 
back and say, “I have fought a good fight; I have 
kept the votes.” 

Once he is fixed in the motives which are to guide 
his actions, it is well for one who aspires to be a suc- 
cessful demagogue to take thought seriously as to the 
ultimate public office which he hopes to hold. 
Nearly all members of the profession undoubtedly 
harbor a secret aspiration to the Presidency. This 
aspiration, however, is not without its dangers for 
the demagogue and may prove his undoing. It is well 
for him to consider the million-to-one chance against 
his occupation of the White House. In attempting to 
make the broad political appeal necessary to become 
eligible for the Presidency, the demagogue runs 
great risk of cutting away the sure support he has in 
his -own section. The wise demagogue is he who 
makes secure his own field; his own State furnishes 
the widest reasonable arena for him; the highest of- 
fice that he should have in mind is that of United 
States Senator. 

A conspicuous example of the wisdom of making 
sure of one’s own field, even at the expense of na- 
tional favor, is Senator Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin. During the war, Senator La Follette, 
with a really amazing prevision, very wisely and 
openly took the view of the majority of the people 
of his own State instead of, and in opposition to, 
that of the majority of the nation. His attacks on the 
Allies and his support of the Germans won him the 
hatred of the nation as a whole, but endeared him 
permanently to the citizens of Wisconsin. Whatever 
chance he had of ever being President (and it was 
small) he sacrificed, but he assured himself the posi- 
tion of Senator from Wisconsin for the rest of his life. 

While it is not the intention of this book to set up 
one man as the perfect pattern of the demagogue in 
the way that Machiavelli took Cesare Borgia as the 
ideal prince, it must be said impartially, and in 
eulogy, that the career of Senator La Follette de- 
serves the closest study by all those aspiring to 
political success. The Senator offers an enduring 
example of complete mastery of the art of demagogy, 
and no student of the art can afford to pass him by. 
For demagogy 7s an art and not a phenomenon of 
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nature, and the demagogue achieves success, not by 
accident, but by constant study of the lives of other 
demagogues and by the application of their princi- 
ples to his own problems. 


CHAPTER II 


Concerning the Mode of Life of a Demagogue; his 
Dress, his Home and Office, bis Food and Drink 


No matter what may be his natural or acquired 
preferences, the successful demagogue regulates his 
mode of life entirely with regard to its effect on his 
constituents. His dwelling, his place of business, his 
dress, his food and drink, his personal habits are 
such as will make a favorable impression on that 
majority of his constituency on which he depends 
for success. 

The dwelling of the demagogue should never be a 
pretentious one, and on no account should it be 
artistic. A servant of the people should be lodged in a 
house which the people will recognize as of them- 
selves — which means that it should be devoid of 
any claim to beauty. The home of Mr. Magnus 
Johnson, for example, the new Senator from Minne- 
sota, is an ideal demagogue’s home. It is not tainted 
by art, nor is it so much as made dangerous by 
flowers and shrubs. In the case of the wealthy dema- 
gogue, the electorate will make a concession as to 
size, but never as to artistic value. 

As for his dress, the factors of training and oc- 
cupation enter in. Generally the demagogue does 
well to dress in an inelegant, if not actually ugly, 
manner, clothing himself in a way that appeals to 
the people as their own. The brown derby hat of 
Governor Smith of New York has been a great 
asset to him. Probably Governor Smith, if he re- 
tains any preference on the subject of hats other 
than the preference dictated by political advantage, 
would prefer something else to a brown derby. In- 
deed to so intelligent a man the sight of a brown 
derby hat must be positively nauseating. But it is 
now a political necessity for him, an identification 
mark, a genial link with the common people. 

It is not many years ago that photographs of Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, clad in overalls and carrying milk 
pails, freshly filled by his own efforts, were well dis- 
tributed throughout the country. These pictures 
made a good impression, which was, unfortunately 
for Mr. Bryan, counteracted by the report that he 
had had several thousand-dollar electric fixtures in- 
stalled in his home. No home occupied by a man 
seeking public office should contain even one electric 
fixture costing a thousand dollars. Mr. Bryan im- 
mediately denied that the fixtures had cost a thou- 
sand dollars, and claimed that the price had been 
only two hundred and fifty, each. But even that was 
much too high a figure to escape public censure. 

The political art of inelegant dressing is well un- 
derstood by Senator Brookhart from Jowa. If it is 
not always the same suit that he wears, it must be 
that he has a method of aging his suits before show- 
ing them in public. His hats are commendably 
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slouchy, and his name is favorably connected with 
overalls, but he achieved a stroke of genius when he 
foreswore dress suits until Judge Kenyon should 
be elected President, an attitude which implies an 
eternal abnegation of those effete garments. This 
position of his meets with high approval from the 
majority of the people of Iowa. 

Missouri’s master demagogue, Senator James A. 
Reed, invites study of his methods in dress. In his 
1922 primary campaign Senator Reed delivered 
practically all his speeches while collarless and in 
rolled-up shirt sleeves. When the Senator removed 
his collar and rolled up his sleeves, his auditors 
knew beyond a doubt that he was one of them, — as 
common as they were, perhaps commoner. Senator 
Magnus Johnson of Minnesota also has been known 
to make good use of the act of ripping off a collar 


‘while addressing an audience. It seems to be estab- 


lished that the removal of the collar in the presence 
of an audience is more effective than appearing be- 
fore the audience without a collar in the first place. 

As there is a dress-technique and a dwelling- 
technique in the art of demagogy, there are also 
precepts to be followed in the matter of food and 
drink. The skillful demagogue will not eat rich and 
costly foods unless he is certain that his eating of 
them can never be learned by his constituents. A 
diet of the staple foods of the masses of the people 
(onions, corned beef and cabbage, etc., etc.) is rec- 
ommended for the demagogue, and he should make 
occasional statements concerning his popular tastes 
in this matter. 

The section of the country in which he resides de- 
termines the demagogue’s course in drink. In New 
York and New Jersey, it is clearly advisable for the 
demagogue to drink alcoholic beverages. In the 
Middle West he is a teetotaler. In California he 
takes an occasional glass of wine. Cases have been 
known of reputed total abstainers carrying elections 
in “wet” districts by appearing somewhat under 
the influence of liquor on the public streets at the 
crucial moment and having the fact well spread 
about by faithful lieutenants. The reassured elec- 
torate responded favorably as a result. 

Before the advent of woman suffrage, wise dema- 
gogues were ostentatiously addicted to the use of 
chewing, or, as it is called, “eating” plug tobacco, 
even at an injury to digestion. Now, however, the 
advantage is not so certain. Most demagogues find 
it advisable to smoke pipes and cigars rather than 
cigarettes. In all these matters the successful dema- 
gogue guides himself by a meticulous study of the 
tastes of his constituents. 


CHAPTER III 


Concerning the Education, Occupation and Special 
Qualifications of a Demagogue 


It is a mistake to suppose that education is un- 
necessary or injurious to a demagogue. The only 
question about which there can be any argument is 
the kind and degree of education most beneficial. A 
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careful study of the leaders in the profession in- 
dicates that a demagogue may profit by a college 
training if he does not lose his commonness thereby. 
The modern university furnishes an opportunity for 
practice in demagogy for those foresighted enough 
to envision a demagogic career; it can be used as 
a trial ground, with no permanent punishment for 
political mistakes. 

However, prospective demagogues are well ad- 
vised to avoid the larger and more famous universi- 
ties. It is hard for a demagogue to live down the 
stigma of having graduated from Yale or Harvard. 
Earning one’s way through college offers a sure 
means of averting possible criticism as to the higher 
education of a demagogue; it takes the curse out of a 
university degree. 

An aspirant’s occupation may wield a vital in- 
fluence on his success in demagogy. Most dema- 
gogues are lawyers, and tactically, the law is the 
supremely favorable vocation for the profession. 
Speeches, pleadings, arguments, talk, talk, talk, — 
these are legitimate, proper, expected from a lawyer; 
and without talk the demagogue is lost. Editors have 
had considerable success as demagogues, and re- 
cently, so have farmers and labor leaders. It may be 
set down as an unalterable rule that no artist, scien- 
tist, literary man or philosopher can make a success 
as a demagogue in America. The people are too 
suspicious of learning. 

Mr. Lloyd George has recently stated that the 
orator wins against the newspaper every time, and 
he ought to know. The ability to sway an audience 
by loud, insistent, combative talk is absolutely 
necessary to the demagogue. This ability can be 
acquired. Demosthenes did it by secret practice. 
The main thing seems to be to overcome a false 
sense of propriety. 

The case of any outstanding demagogue illustrates 

the importance of oratory. Wm. J. Bryan won his 
first nomination to the Presidency entirely by a 
speech, and oratory alone has made possible his sub- 
sequent career. Consider for example how Magnus 
Johnson roared his way into the United States 
Senate, and how Senator Reed keeps his seat there 
by incessant shouting at the top of his lungs. Senator 
La Follette, our exemplary demagogue, and Senators 
Lodge, Beveridge, and others all recognize the im- 
portance to the demagogue of mere talk. 
' Those who have failed solely through lack of 
oratorical ability lend even more striking illustra- 
tions of the prime necessity of the gift of speech. 
Mr. Wm. Randolph Hearst, the publisher, seems to 
possess nearly all the characteristics of the ideal 
demagogue to a superlative degree, and yet he has. 
not achieved political success. The one loophole in 
his armor is his inability to shout in the accepted 
manner, and so he has failed. The relative failure of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover in politics is due very largely to 
his refusal to speak much above a whisper in deliver- 
ing his addresses. Mr. Hoover may in general be 
cited as a sad example of the results of failure to 
employ the best technique of the demagogue. 
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The demagogue may profit by travel. It is not 
that he really learns much by travel, although of 
course, it is possible he may learn something, but 
travel gives him a reputation of learning, an ap- 
pearance of authority on the places visited. His 
voyages, however, must never effect a change in his 
views. On the contrary, they must inevitably con- 
firm his previous statements. The European pil- 
grimages of United States Senators in 1923 well il- 
lustrated this. Each Senator, no matter what his 
opinions, came home with exactly the same views 
with which he departed. All the Senators saw and 
heard identically the same evidence in Europe (this 
was inevitable since they all attended the same 
banquets) but came back with the same diametri- 
cally opposed conclusions. This, of course, illustrates 
the fact that a demagogue’s conclusions are not de- 
termined by the facts in the case but by the necessi- 
ties of his situation. 

Among other qualifications desirable in a dema- 
gogue may be mentioned the “‘camera sense.” This 
means the instinct for striking the right attitude of 
statesmanlike power and stern integrity before the 
camera. Those demagogues who have the camera 
sense perfectly developed are never caught off guard 
by the photographer. They can feel his presence 
without seeing him. That demagogue whose rugged 
features “screen well,” with or without make-up, is, 
in these days, truly gifted. 

The cordial smile, the convincing handshake, the 
spontaneous kiss for the children of constituents, — 
these are all valuable munitions for the demagogue. 
He must make the voters feel their intimacy with 
him. To be able to call a man “Herman” when his 
name happens to be “Herman” is a considerable 
political asset. And if the correct surname can be 
attached, so much the better. 

These are only a few hints, each capable of in- 
definite elaboration, which illustrate the attention 
to detail, absolutely essential to the candidate for 
demagogic laurels. 

(To be continued) 
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The Crisis in France 
By Charles Seymour 


ment of France are waking up to the fact that 

the thin ice over which they have been skating 
for the past two years is really dangerous. Since last 
summer there has been something approaching a 
revolution in opinion, the effects of which were 
obvious in the recent financial and political crisis. 
In August and September, joy was unconfined at the 
apparent success of the Millerand-Poincaré policy. 
The adventure in the Ruhr had, of course, brought 
no economic advantage, but its political value 
seemed to be assured and the surrender of the Ger- 
mans on the issue of passive resistance looked like 
solid proof of the wisdom of utilizing force. The 
protests of the British were plainly academic and, in 
view of the French air fleet, could safely be disre- 
garded. Certain wise old politicians shook their 
heads. Clemenceau and Briand were careful to 
guard a studied silence, although one may be per- 
mitted to guess what they thought: politics, eco- 
nomics, and finance are closely bound up; France 
might exert her political power at the expense of 
Germany and in opposition to Great Britain; she 
might later have to pay the price for the economic 
collapse of Germany, and might find herself facing 
the conventional difficulties which confront every 
individual who is consistently spending more than 
his income. But such gloomy forebodings were 
laughed away in Paris last summer. 

In the existing circumstances it ill becomes an 
American to shout across the ocean, “I told you so.” 
For as a nation we have some share, at least, in 
creating the situation that made the policy of the 
French Government appear the only one that might 
accord with French interests. Actually or theoreti- 
cally the question of security played a large réle 
in the determination of that policy. At the Peace 
Conference French demands for strategic protection 
against a revived and revengeful Germany were 
refused, chiefly because of the support that President 
Wilson gave to British opposition. In lieu of such 
protection France was offered the League of Na- 
tions, the value of which Clemenceau regarded as 
problematical, and also special treaties of guarantee, 
providing for American and British aid in case of 
German aggression. It is well known that we refused 
to enter the League and never ratified the treaty of 
guarantee. France was thus deprived of the protec- 
tion which she asked for and which was refused her, 
and also of the means of protection which she was 
promised. 

In similar fashion France was deprived of the 
weight of American assistance in the matter of 
reparations, upon which she counted. The protests 
of the Americans at Paris fortunately prevailed 
against the Franco-British demand for the addition 
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of indirect war costs to reparations. France yielded 
on this score, but expected always to have the aid 
of the United States in the enforcement of the 
reparations bill, as finally drafted, upon Germany. 
American withdrawal undoubtedly encouraged Ger- 
man evasions, just as it fostered British suspicions 
of the fairmindedness of the Reparations Commis- 
sion. Had France, the United States, and Great 
Britain remained united, the settlement of repara- 
tions could long ago have been effected; France 
would not have been satisfied, but she would have 
received quite as much as she can get in any case. 

Apparently deserted by her friends and left to 
face her great enemy, France was thrown back upon 
her own resources. Conditions played into the hands 
of the Bloc National which represented on the 
political side the demands of the conservative in- 
terests, — whether military, clerical, industrial, or 
financial. The illness of Deschanel brought to the 
Presidency M. Millerand, who was determined that 
the plans for the weakening of Germany regardless 
of British protests should be carried through. With 
the fall of Briand, itself largely the result of Mil- 
lerand’s tactics, at the very moment when a working 
understanding with the British might have been 
effected and on the eve of the Genoa Conference, 
the Bloc had a clear field. It is not entirely clear why 
the invasion of the Ruhr was delayed as long as it 
was. Authoritative opinion in Paris has it that 
Poincaré attempted to stave off the pressure of the 
industrial and banking interests, which were sup- 
ported by Foch, in the hope of a settlement that 
might render unnecessary this military excursion 
which Marshal Pétain regarded as risky in the 
extreme. But once committed: to the invasion of the 
Ruhr, Poincaré showed himself characteristically 
obstinate. As Mr. Lloyd George once said, stick- 
ing is as natural to him as sliding is to most politi- 
cians. 

Last summer Poincaré could have obtained from 
Germany any sort of guarantees that the French 
might adjudge essential. Even Millerand felt that 
the point had been reached where the political 
victory secured by the Ruhr adventure should be 
capitalized. The surrender of Germany on the ques- 
tion of passive resistance had saved the prestige of 
France, which had been staked on this gamble; the 
Government could point with pride to the vindica- 
tion of their policy based upon the idea that Ger- 
many understands nothing but force. It put France 
in a position of unassailable strength in dealing with 
the British. As Lloyd George pointed out, where 
Balfour offered to surrender claims of some three 
billion pounds for security against payment of the 
American debt, that is about a billion pounds, 
Curzon proposed to yield British claims for the 
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precarious return of some 710 million pounds. “M. 
Poincaré may not be able to extract reparations out 
of Germany,” wrote Lloyd George, “but in seven 
months he has succeeded in forcing £290,000,000 
out of Great Britain.” 

But Poincaré refused to capitalize his advantage, 
for some reason that is as yet hardly clear. Politically 
triumphant, France watched the domestic situation 
go from bad to worse. Military expenditures, the 
financing of the smaller countries of Europe, the 
outlay upon the restored regions, the insufficiency of 
the taxes, could have only one result, — financial 
inflation. As the currency increased and bank loans 
multiplied, the value of the franc began to diminish 
and prices began to rise. Discontent began to cloud 
the joy of the preceding summer. Traders refused to 
take comfort in existing commercial prosperity 
which was without value unless accompanied by 
stability. The great textile industrials and the 
bankers who had formed the strength of the Bloc 
National, grumbled that their agent, Poincaré, had 
failed completely to realize the connection between 
politics and economics. The poorer classes, hitherto 
exempt from direct taxation, with the rise of wages 
began to feel its burden. 

The powers that stand behind the Government 
had already begun to consider the need of the settle- 
ment which the Premier had refused, when the 
advent of the Labour Ministry came as an added 
warning and inducement to alter Poincaré’s in- 
transigent attitude. Under pressure, he agreed to 
meet Ramsay MacDonald’s overtures, to accept the 
Dawes committee, and to take immediate steps to 
balance the budget. It was high time, as the crisis in 
exchange indicated, a crisis which we may hope will 
prove a salutary lesson to succeeding statesmen that 
high politics cannot be played without an eye upon 
finance. 
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It may be a long time before we know by how 
close a squeak the credit of France was saved, but 
we may assume that despite the optimism of Mr. 
Morgan the margin was not great. At all events, 
vigorous measures are being undertaken. Poincaré 
has pushed his taxation programme through the 
Legislature, with the support of the Bloc National, 
and now, evidently having in mind the elections of 
May, he has revamped his cabinet, strengthened its 
capacity, and included deputies of the Left, so as 
to confuse the issue before the electorate. In this we 
may discover a hope that the report of the Dawes 
committee will be accepted and that the programme 
of increased taxation and decreased expenditure will 
be continued. In this we may also discover a very 
real fear lest the elections of May destroy the power 
of the Bloc National ‘and with it the entire policy 
which has been officially adopted since the fall of 
Briand. Had it not been for the ministerial crisis 
which led to the inclusion of Loucheur and his 
friends, a victory of the Left in the national elections 
might have been prophesied with some degree of 
safety. How far that crisis will have strengthened the 
Millerand-Poincaré combination one can hardly 
guess. And what action will the President take if the 
voters refuse to endorse the new ministry? A situa- 
tion will then have arisen similar to that which 
Charles X faced in 1830 and Marshal MacMahon in 
1879. Will Millerand profit by their example or 
will he adopt the Mussolini style and establish a 
virtual dictatorship? 

Whatever the outcome of the domestic crisis, 
whether it be maintenance of the powers now in 
control, the overthrow of the Bloc, or coup d’état, 
France can emerge safely only if the Government 
realizes that within there must be a balanced budget 
and a curtailment of loans, without, a political 
settlement that promises permanence. 


Where Conquest Would Be Freedom 


By Eliseo Vivas 


The Editors have no sympathy with the underlying thesis of this article, but as a picture of actual 
conditions, and as the point of view of a South American exile, they regard it as of first importance 


AS the American liberal opposed to Ameri- 
can imperialistic tendencies really exam- 
ined the arguments in favor of American 

political hegemony in the New World? The question 
often and insistently comes to mind whenever an 
outcry is raised against the inevitable tendencies of 
absorption evinced by the United States in its Pan- 
American policy. It seems obvious, from his argu- 
ments, that the liberal’s attitude is based upon 
sentimental generalizations only, and that he is 
sadly misinformed, or entirely ignorant of the 
obverse of his own point of view. If he were willing 
to see the facts without sentimental blinking; if he 
were willing to look at things as they really are, with 


the inexorable sternness of a truly liberal viewpoint, 
and had in mind, not only the best interests of the 
world at large, but the interests of his own altruistic 
ideals and the best interests of the large masses of 
Latin Americans, he would, without doubt, whistle 
a different tune. 

One wonders if the American liberal has ever 
tried to justify the existence of most Latin American 
republics — justify, that is to say, their independ- 
ence; their right to a place in the community of 
nations; their right to exist based on the theory that 
the good they do, the happiness they kindle, over- 
balance the harm and misery that as governments 
they inherently cause. From the arguments with 
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The Prospects of the Liberal College 


By John Dewey 


MERICAN colleges call themselves colleges of 
Liberal Arts. The historic reason for this use 
of the word is familiar. In its literal significa- 

tion liberal means free and it means generous. 
Aristotle fixed the terminology over two thousand 
years ago in its application to education. 

To write, however, upon the liberal college in 
America and its prospects in narrow adherence to 
this point of view would be irrelevant, if not a 
cowardly evasion of burning issues. The old distinc- 
tion between the vocational and the liberal, the 
professional and cultural has lost somewhat of its 
force as the distinction between the slave, the bond- 
serf and the free citizen has disappeared. Service 
is no longer a term of enslavement and reproach. 
To-day the word liberal is applied to an educational 
institution to denote opposition to the reactionary 
and the ultra conservative, not to denote just pre- 
occupation with intellectual and.ideal matters. The 
word has taken on economic and political signifi- 
cance in connection with the human struggle for 
economic independence and political emancipation. 

Such a quotation as follows perhaps indicates the 
issue that many persons associate with the problem 
of the liberal college: “Liberals know only too well 
that predatory wealth is determined to destroy 
every vestige of academic freedom in America.” The 
question of the place and prospects of liberal institu- 
tions of higher learning in America is bound up in 
the public mind with economic and political affairs 
that are in the focus of heated and partisan strife. A 
wide space divides these matters from the traditional 
academic definition of a liberal institution. 

Yet, at the risk of being suspected of Laodicean 
indifference to burning issues, I am bound to say 
that I believe that the base-line of discussion of 
current actual tendencies in American education 
should be the ancient definition — interpreted out of 
abstract generalities so as to apply to present condi- 
tions. Hospitality of mind, generous imagination, 
trained capacity of discrimination, freedom from 
class, sectarian and partisan prejudice and passion, 
faith without fanaticism: — these things are still 
rare, difficult to attain and sorely needed. Indeed, in 
one respect the task of the liberal college in creating 
these attitudes is harder to-day than ever before. 

The multiplication of the printed word has well 
nigh robbed words of meaning and deprived ideas of 
reality. There never was a time when narrow class 
interests so self-consciously arrayed themselves as 
public interests, and were as virtuously indignant in 
reproving all ends and beliefs except their own; 
never a time when all causes clothed themselves 
so distractingly with idealistic phrases and emotions. 
Modern education in its universal range is the child 
of the printing press, but if it is to nurture the liberal 
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mind it must protect itself and us from other off- 
spring of its progenitor. Mankind was ever subject 
to passion, dogma, self-interest, partisanship and 
propaganda. But these causes have lost whatever 
frank, stout downrightness they once possessed. 
They have acquired a muddled insincerity. These 
things are now suspect when they offer themselves 
for what they are, and hence seek all kinds of dis- 
guise. They find entrance into the mind invested 
with a protective sheen of loyalty, sanity and 
security, progress, or whatever ideals are in fashion. 
To discriminate, to see things for what they are, to 
maintain consistent poise for any length of time, is 
to go against the current of show, of deteriorated 
standards, of flashy novelties that sweep us away. 

Therefore the problem of the liberal college is 
urgent, and the consequences of success and failure 
in achieving it are momentous. It is bound up with 
sustaining in existence an intelligence both emanci- 
pated and generous, both critical and sympathetic. 
Its foes are many and powerful. 

In almost all controversies both sides already 
possess fixed convictions upon whose solid and un- 
shakeable nature they pride themselves. They have 
settled in advance just what studies and methods 
are liberal and what illiberal; they are not content to 
nurture the liberal mind and then trust it to do its 
own perceiving and form its own beliefs. It is held 
to be certain in advance just what beliefs a truly 
liberal mind will hold. It is therefore established 
that the way to create the liberal mind is to instill 
these beliefs: Quarrel concerns just what set of stud- 
ies, what “curriculum,” methods and beliefs are char- 
acteristic of the liberal mind, and are to be employed 
and inculcated. Now such direct effort to gain 
specific ends is itself proof of the operation of the il- 
liberal mind. 

One side confuses truly liberal education with 
what is so traditional that it may be safely called 
classic. Studies and methods that at some time in the 
past were associated with the culture of a gentleman 
are liberal studies, and all else is professional, 
technical, utilitarian. Freedom of mind is the result 
of discipline; and the studies that provide discipline 
and cultivate the liberal mind are the classical 
languages, mathematics and a suitably selected 
modicum of what is safest, most “‘ fundamental” in 
modern literature, science and history. Immature 
and inexperienced minds exposed to strictly modern 
issues and problems without previous grounding in 
cherished fundamental subjects contract wild in- 
tellectual Bolshevisms which they mistake for 
liberty; a solemn reminder of the difference between 
liberty and license is in order. 

Liberty, yes, but liberty under law. What law is 
does not need to be ascertained by a mind that has 
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been freed; it is inscribed in the obvious constitution 
of things. And if liberty in consequence gets so far 
under law that it cannot lift its head and look about, 
the safer for all concerned, including the sacred 
interests of a truly liberal education. Now even sup- 
posing the adherents of this school were correct in 
their specific educational prescriptions, their spirit 
and method demonstrate nevertheless the failure of 
the education they recommend to produce the liberal 
mind. For their assurance of just what a liberal mind 
is and contains, just what will it do and believe, is 
the root of intellectual and moral illiberalism. 

Unfortunately, however, the claims and assertions 
of the professedly liberal school in education are not 
always unlike those of their opponents. Perhaps the 
number of those is not large who honestly believe in 
a conspiracy of interlocking directorates, represent- 
ing the deliberate purpose of “predatory wealth” to 
eliminate from colleges every trace of intellectual 
freedom. But the readiness with which every dif- 
ficulty in collegiate personnel and administration 
which reaches the newspapers is adjudged to be a 
conflict between established economic interests and 
progressive ideas, suggests that many estimate 
liberal temper on the basis of preoccupation with 
contemporary social issues, and teaching “ad- 
vanced” views about them. Thus the tenets of politi- 
cal and economic liberal faith are made the criterion 
of a liberal education and mind. And here also it may 
be stated that even if these views are sound, the 
mark of a liberal mind is not that they are held, but 
is the way in which they are reached and accepted. 

These remarks indicate that obstacles to the de- 
velopment of the liberal college are not found prima- 
rily within the college. They lie rather in the temper 
of the American public. In spite of complaints about 
the academic isolation of higher education, the 
modern college is not a secluded monastery. The 
phrase “‘ within college-walls” is highly metaphorical 
to-day. The connection of the college with life is 
exhibited in every newspaper during the season of 
sports and at every alumni banquet, even though it 
is not flaunted on the printed pages that describe the 
offerings of the curriculum. Union of academic life 
with the life of the community is now so pervasive 
that it is as inept to impute the weaknesses of the 
former to some single particular cause, like deliber- 
ate economic pressure, as it is to ascribe to it superior 
virtues. Our college life shares in the defects and 
excellencies of our general life. Until this fact is 
clearly the point of departure in our discussions I do 
not think we shall arrive anywhere. In the degree in 
which our colleges are not liberal, it is because the 
spirit of the American communal scene is dense, 
given to both cocksureness and conformity, prone to 
sudden and short-time excitements, shifty, in love 
with immediate and showy success, addicted to a 
savage-like alternation between adoration of fetishes 
and whipping them. 

I do not mean to imply that the hand of finance is 
not laid upon our colleges or that the weight of this 
hand is not depressing. It would be impossible for 
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money, business and material success to occupy the 
place they do occupy in our national activities and 
scale of values, and education remain unaffected. 
But if we are to indulge in blame we should put the 
blame where it belongs, at the source. I am perfectly 
willing to concede that predatory wealth would be 
capable of carrying on a campaign to destroy in- 
tellectual freedom. But I also know that it does not 
need to do so, and that it is not so stupid as to under- 
take what is unnecessary. This remark is not so 
cynical as it may sound; it does not imply that there 
is no need, because there is no intellectual freedom 
to be suppressed. It signifies that enemies of a liberal 
temper of mind are so varied, so deeply engrained 
in affairs, and affect so many other matters than 
economic and political thinking, that undeniable 
occasional efforts of financial interests to discourage 
free investigation and criticism are after all but 
emphatic expressions of a common intellectual 
temper to whose existence they owe their efficacy. 

It is difficult to write in this vein and not appear to 
be an apologist for the colleges, or perhaps even an 
apologist for predatory wealth. I trust that the dis- 
cerning mind will realize, however, that a statement 
that college activities in administration, inquiry and 
teaching suffer and suffer deeply from the low esteem 
in which thinking is held by the community, and the 
high esteem in which belief as distinct from thought 
is held, is not exactly a defence. Nor is the statement 
that economic interests concerned for the perpetua- 
tion of their present power and influence derive their 
potency for evil interference in academic concerns 
from the same causes exactly an apologia. Such 
statements are an attempt to locate the source of the 
trouble, not an attempt to palliate. The utmost that 
will be said in apologetic mitigation respecting the 
colleges is that an academic experience of some 
forty years has convinced the present writer that 
upon the whole freedom of thinking and devotion to 
standards of intelligent thought are upon a dis- 
tinctively higher level among the members of the 
teaching profession in colleges and universities than 
they are, group for group, in the general community; 
and that the larger institutions, popular belief to the 
contrary notwithstanding, are freer from the in- 
fluence of interests and beliefs hostile to the in- 
dependent life of reason, than are the smaller ones. 

To make this assertion is not to claim a great deal. 
It would.be shameful indeed if it were not true that 
the specially selected representatives of impartial 
thinking and communication of knowledge, main- 
tained a wider and deeper allegiance to their pro- 
fessed cause than others. The criticism that they are 
not sufficiently the leaders of the community in be- 
half of their nominal cause is justified. This defect 
cannot be remedied by exhortation to greater in- 
dependence and courage. It can be altered only by 
changing the causes which create subservience and 
timidity. These causes and the manner of chang- 
ing them I shall consider in my second and con- 


cluding paper. 
(To be continued) 
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Nocturne on Education 
A Protest Against Saying Things in Words 


By Stark Young 


there would be scarcely one who would not 

be certain that he and his professors could 
tell me what Macbeth is about. I was told, with an 
odd precision, I see now, by my professors and by 
the editors of Shakespeare editions, what the sum 
total of this drama came to. What Macbeth is about 
is justice, the retribution that follows evil deeds and 
vaulting ambition. There are other elements as 
well, something of history, chronicle, dramatic 
technique, ballads, ornithology and nature study. 

Meanwhile there are few people who, if they have 
ever thought at all on the nature of words and of 
things, do not know that it is impossible to say 
what an odor is, the sweetness of a rose, say, or the 
smell of orange leaves. The form of a mass of rock 
or of a cloud has no place in words at all, save only 
when mere resemblance to some familiar form can 
bring a faint suggestion. And except for mere repro- 
duction of the sound in some word or rhythm, there 
is no moment in the world of music that words can 
carry to us. Everyone knows this, knows what bitter 
is, what sour and sweet and light and dark and heavy 
and sharp, and knows how faintly the word he finds 
shares in the quality of the thing spoken of. These 
things are themselves, and in themselves alone exist 
for us. They alone describe themselves; and the pecul- 
iar life in them which is their point and reason for 
being, cannot be given in words. 

In so far as Macbeth can be expressed in those 
statements about justice dnd punishment it may as 
well lie in the copybook in five well-penned lines. 
Any school-boy of twelve can understand those 
lines and their weighty point. Obviously this partic- 
ular application of plays to one section of our living 
is right and necessary, as the relation to it of our 
dreams and passions may be. But in so far as 
Macbeth is expressed in these remarks, it is mere 
platitude and repetition; and little reason it has for 
existence. And yet since drama is an art consisting 
partly in words, the words of the play can in this 
case express one part of it and find shadings and 
amplifications in other inspired words. The rest of 
this piece of dramatic art, however, other than the 
words of it, can alone express itself. The wonder and 
power of the sleep-walking scene consists somewhat 
in the words said, but also and mostly in those 
strange steps and the aspect of that haunted face, 
and of the line across our vision that the body 
moving there defines. And this line and image has 
in it its truth and its life; as the line of a cloud has 
that exalts us, or the imcommunicable quality of 
fire that terrifies. In so far as this scene in Macbeth is 
alive — is art — it is inseparable from any element 
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within it, and is necessary in itself wholly as the 
only expression of itself. 

If this be true of a tragedy, which is in part an 
art of words — as few or as many words as the 
dramatist for his creative end, desires — what shall 
we say of those other arts, music or painting or 
architecture and sculpture, which colleges are apt 
to teach so readily from books and lectures? Words 
may patter around them; we may rattle historically, 
morally or socially or scientifically about a facade of 
Palladio’s or a Mozart line or Fragonard or Scopas’ 
Charioteer. But what we accomplish, aside from in- 
formation merely, does not convey these arts at all. 
What we accomplish, if we accomplish anything at 
all that is alive, is in another art, the art of words. 

Obviously there are certain fundamental qualities, 
certain essences, if you like the phrase, that underlie 
our experience. These, emerging in terms of one 
medium or another, ideas, mass, sound, color, line, 
find for themselves expression and become created 
instances of living, become sculpture, pictures, 
poems, buildings. That which we might call in the 
art of words balance or proportion or justice, appears 
also in the art of sculpture and music. But it appears 
only sculpturally, musically. We may go down into 
a piece of sculpture and find an essence that we can 
in turn translate into words. But it is what remains 
unsaid in the art of words that is the precise reason 
for the existence of the statement in the art of 
sculpture. So with every art in its kind. Not to 
know this is to be ignorant of the essential character 
of each individual art. 

With talent, then, I might, if I were a ealinwpe, 
recreate in another art that grandiose shadow of a 
figure in the Medici Chapel, or discover something 
in words that might carry with it the twisting flame 
of El Greco’s rhythm. Without talent I may retail 
some history or morality or philosophy or critical 
points-of-view more or less applicable. With or 
without talent, however, I must needs keep in mind 
that what is unescapable and individual in every 
work of art can alone express itself, and in the work 
of art is all that is alive. 

But college education has trusted largely and 
with naive security to words, and has therefore been 
obliged to look for those elements in any and all 
arts that words can convey. No harm in that, if 
professors could only know what is conveyed and 
what is not conveyed. No harm in that, if they 
could remember that though words are a commoner 
and seemingly easier medium, they are no more 
exact on that account. And if they could remember 
that it is as foolish to demand that El Greco be say- 
able in words as that Shakespeare be said in paint. 
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, The Miracle of Oil 


Chapters on the Human Consequences of the 
“Gusher” —I. The Indian 


, > the Kaw Indian reservation came 
the geologist. He knew oil. He 
quietly secured leases on a great tract 
down Burbank way. A refining company 
came and took more leases in the reser- 
vation. 

In an untried territory the first well is 
called a wildcat — which does not by any 
means imply fakery. There never would 
be any new oil fields if it were not for the 
wildcatters. 

The Emmett Thompson wildcat was 
drilled. 

Early one morning the well “came in,” 
and flowed two thousand barrels a day. 
At the current price of crude petroleum 
that meant $4,000 a day, of which Thomp- 
son received one-eighth. And there was 
plenty of room for more wells on the place. 

By this time the district was well filled 
with scouts and geologists and “lease- 
hounds,” waiting for the outcome of the 
Thompson wildcat test. 


* * * 


The bringing in of the gusher sent the 
whole reservation into a frenzy. It re- 
sembled a gigantic ant-hill suddenly 
prodded into life with a stick. 

Leases went from ten cents to one 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred 
dollars an acre. Royalties on purely. con- 
jectural oil were bought and sold by brok- 
ers, mounting higher and higher even 
before other wells were drilled. 

The nearby railroad was glutted with 
incoming drilling machinery from Wichita 
and Tulsa. Great trucks clanked and 
rumbled over the raw prairies and hills 
with pipe and bits and crude oil engines 
and timber for derricks, cutting gashes 
which were filled alternately with mud 
and choking dust. “Tankies,” “toolies,” 


drillers, dynamite men, enginemen, lease _ 


traders, swarmed there from the older 
fields, always on the lookout for the big pay. 

After them came the inevitable camp 
followers — gamblers, prostitutes, confi- 
dence men, hold-up artists, pickpockets 
and fakirs. Every “pool,” as a petroleum 
area is called, has its mushroom oil village. 
Whizbang, in the Kaw reservation, was 
typical. It was built of flimsy one-story 
frame shacks, with one main street. It 
contained grocery stores, restaurants, a 
dance hall or two, automobile establish- 
ments and other miscellaneous stores, 
with dives running as brazenly and bla- 
tantly as ever they did in Cripple Creek 
or the wildest Nevada camps. There were 
two-gun men, cowboys from nearby 
ranges, Indians in brilliant finery, painted 
women and drunken “toolies.” Whizbang 
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was Godless and truculent, and over it, 
night and day, hung the characteristic 
fumes of the crude — somewhat like nat- 
ural gas, somewhat like gasoline, some- 
what like kerosene, much like sulphur. 

Around the flimsy oil village the hills 
broke out into tall groves of spires. Each 
spire was a derrick or “rig,” and each was 
equipped with a drill, and later, a pump, 
run by distillate motors or steam engines 
fired with natural gas piped in from dis- 
tant fields. These now keep up a constant 
klump-klump-klump, twenty-four hours a 
day, with night and day shifts of grimy- 
faced drillers and pumpers. 

At night a view of the forest of derricks, 
lit by sickly electric light or the occasional 
belching flare of gas from the steam- 
boilers, with workers in grease-coated 
brown duck unionalls peering out into 
the shadows, makes one think of a strange 
gnome-world, related somehow to the 
compressed rivers in the caves below a 
half a mile of rock and sand — the mil- 
lion year old distillate from beds of 
Cretaceous organism. 

When the gas pressure is strong in the 
top compartment of the anticline rock- 
fold and the well is to one side of it or 
cased down past the gas, the oil is forced 
furiously through the casing and out over 
the derrick, and the well is a gusher. 

The Kaw tribe has come into a strange 
heritage after wandering nearly two cen- 
turies in the wilderness. But it is a 
divided one, for many of the Indians have 
sold their lands outright to white settlers. 
Many others are half, quarter, eighth or 
sixteenth blood of the original stock. 
The tribe is scattered far. Many members 


have achieved wealth and distinction. | 


Senator Charles S. Curtis of Kansas has 
Kaw blood in his veins and owns land in 
the reservation. 

Because of these conditions and also 
because of the newness of the rich oil 
strike there, the effect of the sudden del- 
uge of wealth upon the Indians cannot 
be gauged except by noting the effect of 
similar deluges among the Osages and 
other previous beneficiaries. 

One of the richest of all the Indians 
built a beautiful home and was married 
to a white woman. The wild instinct still 
prevailed, however, and at night when all 
was quiet he would take his blankets 
down to the living room and sleep on the 
hard floor before the fireplace, where the 
wraiths of his ancestors in the Ohio woods 
danced out of the smoke to tell him the 
white man’s lodge and the white man’s 
black magic of the flowing ground-deeps 
were only the dreams of a fever. 


“You seldom find the Indians in their 
homes,” said a Ponca City man. “They 
leave them and spend their time in town, 
squatting along the business streets and 
just looking on. Sometimes they will 
abandon their expensive homes and live 
in tents in the yard.” 

Traveling through the Osage country 
it is‘'a common thing to find a circle of 
expensive automobiles surrounding an 
open camp-fire, where the bronzed and 
brightly blanketed owners are cooking 
meat in the primitive style. They stay in 
the open, days and weeks at a time. If a 
car, for any reason, fails to run, they are 
likely to leave it at the side of the road, go 
to town and buy a new one with their 
easy-flowing cash. 

It is related that when an Indian re- 
ceived his first money — a mere handful of 
change consisting of $2,500-—he pur- 
chased a glittering hearse that had taken 
his vagrant fancy, loaded himself and 
family into it and disappeared into the 
hills. 

On the whole, the influence of the sud- 
den riches has been very bad. There are 
notable exceptions where Indians have 
been educated. Eves Tallchief is a full- 
blood Osage who raises fine poultry which 
has taken prizes at the big shows. He at- 
tended the Osage Boarding School at 
Pawhuska and Haskell Institute at Law- 
rence, Kansas. Richard Firewalk is an- 
other educated fullblood who is provident, 
though the recipient of the customary 
allotment. He attended Carlisle, in Penn- 
sylvania, and is a breeder of improved 
cattle. 

In most cases the easy-come money has 
been a curse. The unsophisticated tribes- 
men have been easy victims to unscrupu- | 
lous bootleggers, high-jackers and gang- 
sters. The child-like credulity and almost 
total lack of economic concepts produces 
a reaction which might be likened to that 
which takes place when submerged phos- 
phorus is suddenly uncovered and ex- 
posed to a breath of oxygen. That which 
normally is a bland means of sustenance 
and life becomes a withering blast. 


* * * 


The real test, however, is the way the 
well behaves “on the pump” when the 
temporary blow-off is over. One that 
makes from one hundred to five hundred 
barrels a day on the pump for months is a 
good producer. 

The big money from the oil does not 
register in the mushroom towns. These 
are only the passing habitations of the 
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Readers and Writers 


HIS is the month of the Byron cen- 

tenary, but evidently the event is of 
little importance in the eyes of American 
publishers, for the only book about Byron 
to appear is Professor S. C. Chew’s 
“Byron in England” (Scribner), and this, 
though the work of an American, reaches 
us via London. There the publishers have 
been more interested, and by the time the 
anniversary came round several of them 
had volumes appropriate to the occasion 
on their lists: “Byron,” by Desmond 
MacCarthy; “Byron: the Last Journey,” 
by Harold Nicolson, and “Byron the 
Poet,” a collection of essays by Viscount 
Haldane, William Archer, Professors 
Saintsbury, Quiller-Couch and many 
others. Byron’s own publishers, the fa- 
mous house of John Murray, seem to have 
commissioned Professor Chew to compile 
the volume of extracts illustrating the 
“fame and after-fame” of Byron in Eng- 
dJand, a useful guide and bibliography, but 
a monument of patience and industry 
rather than a vital contribution to Byron 
literature. 

Mr. Nicolson’s work is of a very differ- 
ent order. The author has already given 
us a rather mediocre study of Verlaine 
and an excellent book on Tennyson, which 
has just enough of the salt of what, for 
want of a better term, must be called the 
Lytton Strachey method to set that 
eminent Victorian in the perspective of 
our own age. Now his Byron reveals Mr. 
Nicolson as a biographer in the modern 
manner, second only to the author of 
“Queen Victoria.” For his equivalent in 
American letters I refer the curious to 
Thomas Beer’s fascinating book, “Stephen 
Crane: A Study in American Letters” 
(Knopf), the most original work of liter- 
ary biography written by an American. 
Had it come with the cachet of London 
upon it, we might have witnessed a vogue 
comparable to that of Lytton Strachey. 
Mr. Nicolson has set himself to retell the 
story of Byron’s adventurous crusade on 
behalf of Greece and his romantic death 
at Missolonghi. He has had access to docu- 
ments and manuscripts left to John 
Murray by Lady Dorchester, he has 
travelled over the country in which 
Byron’s drama was set, and, above all, he 
surveys his subject with a mind freed from 
all the old romantic and dramatic pre- 
possessions. He gives us our first sight of 
Byron through Lady Blessington’s spy- 
glass, when she met him in Genoa in the 
spring of 1823, a disillusioning spectacle, 
“something sinuous, appallingly affable, 
and thin. So thin, in fact, that his tawdry 
Venice clothes hung round him like a 
sack, and bulged over his little martyred 
feet and his little dimpled hands.” Here 
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at once is the keynote of the book which, 
nevertheless, leaves us with an undimin- 
ished but more human Byron to haunt 
our imaginations. 

* * * 


From a birthday to a centenary is ob- 
viously only a matter of years, and if the 
English-speaking world finds the hundred- 
year period more powerful an incentive 
for tributes to great men, Continental 
Europe does not pass over birthdays, if 
the span of the scriptural three score and 
ten has been passed by a man of genius. 
Anatole France is about to celebrate the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth, and 
tributes are already forthcoming to this 
greatest living French man of letters, who 
seems to incarnate the genius of his race. 
His secretary has been telling the readers 
of “Demain,” a new French review of 
singular attractiveness both in its format, 
its woodcuts, and its excellent contents, 
some of “The Secrets of Anatole France.” 
His pictures of an erudite and charming 
bookworm help to round out the impres- 
sion left by France’s Boswell, Paul Gsell, 
in his “Propos d’Anatole France,” which 
I had the pleasure of translating into 
English a couple of years ago. 

Particularly interesting is the lengthy 
description of France’s method of writing. 
“I have no imagination, but plenty of 
patience. My most precious tools are 
scissors and paste. . . . I have rarely felt 
the breath of inspiration. My pen is far 
from lyrical. It never runs away with me. 
It goes along at a steady jog trot. I have 
never felt the intoxication of work. I write 
with difficulty.” It is another testimony 
to a fact I have noticed very frequently in 
personal experience. Writers whose style 
reads very smoothly and seems to flow 
quite simply and naturally, revise enor- 
mously and write painfully. George Moore, 
for example, is one of the most laborious 
writers whom I have ever known, yet there 
is not a trace of effort in his later style, 
which seems so beautifully easy. 

* %* * 


Nothing, I suppose, is more flat and un- 
profitable than the warmed-up ideas of 
yesteryear, a rehash of topics and opin- 
ions which have lost all their appositeness 
and novelty, if they ever had any. Mr. 
Floyd Dell has taken the risk inherent in 
reprinted journalism by collecting various 
essays of a politico-literary character into 
a volume entitled, “Looking at Life” 
(Knopf). Here are all the platitudes of 
feminist propaganda, as expounded in 
the nineties by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
and others, but dating from 1914 in Mr. 
Dell’s exposition. Women’s votes are to 
regenerate man, sex equality is to take the 


woman out of the home where her talents 
are crushed by sordid domesticity and 
economic dependence; women are to be 
freed from the slavery of being mere wives 
and to be raised to the dignity of “sweet- 
hearts,” for only in the sweetheart stage 
does a woman share a man’s life as a com- 
rade should, it seems. Even in 1914 this 
was strangely antiquated theory; in 1924 
it is almost incredible that a young man 
could print it. So much has happened in 
those ten years to upset the fancies de- 
rived from a belated study of the Fabian 
Socialism of Bernard Shaw and _ his 
friends thirty-five years ago. With women 
in almost every industry and occupation 
— except that of a hangman, as Chester- 
ton points out, with a query as to why 
not, since the sexes are equal in the eyes 
of the theorists — Mr. Dell does not yet 
seem to have discovered that a woman is 
no more economically free when she 
punches a clock for a weekly wage, than 
when she lives at the expense of her hus- 
band. In a chapter dated 1919 he also 
theorizes about the benefits of prohibition 
in such a manner that the reprinting of 
his views in this present year of grace is 
the final proof that Mr. Floyd Dell is 
impervious to facts. He is living in the 
fairyland of late-Victorian Socialism. In 
the “Fabian Essays” such ideas have, at 
least, the curiosity value of an historical 
document. 
* * * 


In “James Joyce: His First Forty 
Years” (Huebsch) Mr. Herbert Gorman 
has provided a reliable guide to the mazes 
of “Ulysses,” and a sympathetic and 
unaffected account of the work of this 
remarkable Irishman, from the appear- 
anceof his Elizabethan “ Chamber Music” 
in 1907 down to the present time. A vast 
amount of esoteric nonsense has been 
written about “Ulysses” by self-conscious 
aesthetes who paid no attention whatever 
to the fine work which preceded that 
notorious volume, and is essential to a 
proper understanding of it. “Dubliners,” _ 
“Exiles” and “A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man.” Mr. Gorman sees 
Joyce’s work steadily and sees it whole. 
Meanwhile, in the April number of Ford 
Madox Ford’s entertaining review, edited 
in Paris, but with London and New York 
editions, “The Transatlantic Review,” 
for which Thomas Seltzer is responsible 
on this side of the Atlantic, there is a 
fragment from “a work in progress” by 
James Joyce. I recommend it to the at- 
tention of those who have mastered the 
style of “Ulysses.” The author is back 
again in Dublin, and his method is as 
effective and as elusive as ever. 
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Three Plays 


By Mary Cass Canfield 


HAT is a good play? Many pages 

of analysis could be written on the 
subject, but the easiest and shortest 
answer is: “Outward Bound.” As pure 
theater — that alluring if esthetically 
dangerous compound of sensation, sus- 
tained mood and fancy — the piece takes 
precedence over all others, in a season 
that has given us Shaw’s common sense 
and fundamental idealism in “Joan of 
Arc,” Maeterlinck’s fragile symbolism in 
“Pélléas & Mélisande” and the gigantic 
if vulgar scenic conceptions of Max 
Rheinhardt in “The Miracle.” 

“Outward Bound” captures its audi- 
ences by the startling, simple vigor of its 
image — the dead, thinking themselves 
still alive, sail on a strange ship, outward 
bound for an unknown port. That the 
boat in question should be presented 
externally as the most ordinary kind of 
steamer, that the people on board should 
be familiar types, ranging from a clergy- 
man to a charwoman, from a society lady 
to a drunken wastrel — all this is proof of 
the author’s cleverness, of his lively sense 
of dramatic contrast. The play is written 
by someone very familiar with the theater 
and its laws of effectiveness. It has 
suspense and surprise. Also, it deals with 
common human hopes, fears and affec- 
tions. Without being in any sense intel- 
lectual or particularly stimulating in its 
conclusions regarding immortality and 
the problem of reward and punishment, 
it yet contains emotional sincerity com- 
bined with a certain whimsicality of 
approach. We are prepared to find the 
wastrel well looked after when he finally 
reaches “the other side,” since he is 
generous and lovable as well as weak, but 
the scene of his final “assignment” to his 
mother, the forlorn little charwoman, is 
a completely touching moment, thanks 
partly to its deft and sensitive writing and 
partly due to the extremely fine playing 
of Mr. Alfred Lunt as the ne’er-do-well, 
and Miss Beryl Mercer as his mother. 
Mr. Lunt gives throughout, an admirable 
performance, compact of mingled ease 
and intensity. He very justly conceives 
the character as one which, through its 
very capacity for excess, is extraordinarily 
alive, intuitive and imaginative. Dis- 
tinctly — and this in spite of Mr. J. M. 
Kerrigan’s haunting rendering of the 
ghostly boat’s steward — he plays first 
violin in the interpretation of this play’s 
mood and message. 

The cast is exceptionally good and the 
piece has been staged by Mr. Robert 
Milton with a careful and delicate ac- 
centuation of the mysterious, hovering 
like a mist about what appears to be the 
actual: the reassuringly lifelike furnish- 
ings of the steamer and the appearance of 
the characters ingeniously blurred by 
unearthly lighting and the sirens and 


muffled drums off-stage. The only flaw in 
directing has been the conversion of the 
society lady into a travesty — an altera- 
tion of the London conception, which 
strikes a false and unnecessarily farcical 
note in the proceedings. Some captious 
critics are to be found objecting to Mr. 
Dudley Digges’ burly good nature as the 
Examiner, the representative of an awful 
and almighty power. Certainly, we were 
all prepared for a stern, angelic and 
possibly winged being; it is part of Mr. 
Vane’s theatrical instinct for giving us a 
shock to bring out of his sleeve a perfectly 
commonplace if firm judge. 

Although there is imaginative novelty 
in his theory that the suicide’s punish- 
ment is a return to life, Mr. Vane has 
presented no new moral problems, he has 
not written arresting poetry nor profound 
philosophy; but because he is human, 
tolerant, and above all a canny and ready 
man of the theater, he has made us travel 
quite breathlessly with his bewildered 
shipload of souls. 

The “case” of Miss Zoe Akins is a 
curious one. Here is an author gifted with 
a quick dramatic sense and considerable 
talent for writing clever and sophisticated 
dialogue. Unfortunately, Miss Akins’ 
sophistication — her easy assimilation of 
worldly or foreign cultures —is oddly 
complicated and handicapped by a rather 
naive romantic inclination. Clearly, she 
has what might be termed the “Camille” 
complex. From “ Déclassée”’ to “ Varying 
Shores” and now in her latest play “The 
Moonflower,” Miss Akins exhibits her 
propensity to “glorify” sentimentally 
(if one may borrow from the Ziegfeld 
vocabulary) those who are not only fair 
but frail. Ladies of sins are portrayed as 
ladies of sorrows, according to the best 
Dumas fi/s tradition. 

In “The Moonflower,” Miss Akins 
seems to have tried heroically to strike a 
fairly flippant note, to make the outlook 
of her Monte Carlo heroine light, sardonic, 
realistic — but as the play proceeds the 
author appears to fall into the romantic 
and simple-minded state of her hero — 
a penniless student who makes honest and 
desperate love to the brilliant butterfly, 
the butterfly herself, being pictured as 
melting, somewhat, in the general moon- 
light glow of emotion. Of course, young 
men do fall in love with and idealize 
unworthy objects; so, in her subject, 
Miss Akins is not far from life. Where she 
deviates from the straight and narrow 
way of truth, is in her development of the 
idea; here there is no sharp sting of 
reality, nor healthy salt of life’s inevitable 
commonplace. Beginning with comédy, 
Miss Akins early abandons brittle com- 
ment and finally takes to heroics as a 


_ duck to water. 


It is only fair to say however, that there 
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is one moment of the play in which Miss 
Akins provides a new and quite possible 
twist — makes a brief landing from the 
mauve atmosphere of romance in the 
demi monde; her hero and heroine sud- 
denly discover each other’s humble origin 
and proceed to discuss their youths with 
unaffected friendliness. But all too soon, 
this grateful and fresh touch of reality 
fades out and we are back again in the 
lurid and orchidaceous mazes of intrigue 
amid Palace Hotel high-life. 

The last act, except for the melo- 
dramatic interruptions of an inevitably 
royal lover’s jealousy, is an undisturbed 
legato of soulful sentiment. In short, one 
hopes it is not too slangy to remark that 
Miss Akins’ title “gives the show away.” 

Miss Elsie Ferguson, although dis- 
tinctly not making the most of her comedy 
opportunities, since she turns what might 
have been entertaining spite and ir- 
ritability into something over-empha- 
sized, decoratively “tragic,” does, on the 
whole, considering her past record, defend 
herself quite creditably against the 
temptation to slip into acute senti- 
mentality. Her performance shows a 
certain real although superficial study of 
the “chic” and irony of this European 
type she represents; and in emotional 
self-respect, in normal diction, her efforts 
exhibit a marked advance and graduation 
from her stage work of the last few years 
— work steeped in an unreal and tremolo 
quality for which the movie studios were, 
one suspects, at least partly responsible. 

Mr. Edwin Nicander’s sprightly per- 
formance as an amiable flaneur should 
not go without honorable mention. 

Mr. Sidney Blackmer, as the romantic 
and impetuous student, was never for one 
moment either impetuous or romantic. 
This young player is severely muscle bound 
by unfortunate mannerisms, an irritating 
slowness of delivery, a lack of mental and 
physical agility. Until he overcomes this 
absence, in himself, of any flexible lilt, it 
is difficult to see how Mr. Blackmer can 
become, in the true sense of the term, an 
actor. The actor, more than any other 
artist, should possess the instinct for play. 
It has evidently not crossed Mr. Black- 
mer’s consciousness that art is, after all, 
the most spontaneous, if the most ar- 
duous, of games. 

“Fata Morgana,” a Hungarian tragic 
comedy by Ernst Vadja and the Theatre 
Guild’s most recent offering, should be an 
object lesson to Miss Akins. The theme 
of it is identical with her own. Here again, 
we have callow youth captured by 
worldly wise and undeserving beauty. 
But there is richness in Mr. Vadja’s 
orchestration, other motives weave in and 
out of the piece—family existence, 
peasant legend, pastoral simplicity, fine 
old tradition. Here is the complexity, here 
are the varied voices of life, with its 
humors and steady affection and fierce, 
flaming desires, its wistful hopes and 
hidden disappointments, and its con- 
tinuous, humdrum, healing flow. There is 
keener beauty in these homely flesh tints, 
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this broken pattern, than in the easy, 
over-simplified, pretty arrangement of 
painted wax work which is many an 
erring playwright’s version of the drama 
as “escape from life.” 

The Guild, aided by Mr. Lee Simon- 
son’s discriminating setting and costumes, 
has given us the full flavor of the piece. 
Mr. Morgan Farley, as George, the boy 
who turns from his books to a first 
enraptured contemplation of woman in 
the person of his cousin’s intriguing wife, 
Mathilde Fay, plays with sincerity and 
intelligence. His straight, young awk- 
wardness, his tentative idealism and 
unconscious passion, the bitterness of his 
disillusion when he realizes that “eternal 
love” has been, to the woman, a moment’s 
amusing adventure—these were ren- 
dered with restraint and a fine sense of 
values. We might possibly, particularly 
towards the end of the story, ask from Mr. 
Farley a trifle more variety in expression, 
since a certain rather literal simplicity is 
the only flaw in his performance. 

Miss Emily Stevens, as Mathilde, 
seems just about perfect; there is brilliant 
economy in her indication of the woman’s 
experienced coquetry, her need of sensa- 
tion, her determined, gay, ineradicable 
selfishness. Perhaps she might, in her first 
scenes, present a more seductive mask of 
tenderness, a softer disguise for her 
hardness, so as to more deeply justify the 
boy’s headlong devotion and clamorous 
faith. But, taken all in all, her work in this 
réle could with difficulty be excelled by 
any actress in our theatre; it has definite 
line, knowledge, finality. 

The minor characters are well sketched 
in by the rest of the cast and Miss Helen 
Westley, as the gossipy female relative, 
once more exposes her happy and unusual 
readiness admirably to fling herself into 
the art of caricature. 


Music 


By Pitts Sanborn 
Gm GATTI-CASAZZA has just 


been reéngaged as general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House until 
the spring of 1929. The eminent Italian 
impresario has served the foremost lyric 
theatre of America in that capacity since 
November, 1908. This unprecedented con- 
tinuance of one operatic administration is 
convincing testimony as to the value of 
its service. And yet there are, as there al- 
ways have been, voices raised in dissent. 
The favorite charge is that under the 
existing régime the Metropolitan has per- 
sistently neglected art. 

Now, Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s function at 
the Metropolitan is not a simple affair. 
His theatre is no experimental laboratory 
in methods and manners of opera-giving. 
The will of its backers and the mere 
physical size and shape of the auditorium 
dispose forthwith of any such theory as 
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that. Nor is it a hotbed for the nurturing 
of young composers and the training of 
young singing-actors. Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
is in the nature of things obliged to deal 
mainly with matured products. Within 
reasonable bounds he has no choice but to 
satisfy his guarantors, to please his sub- 
scribers, and to endeavor to interest a 
large general public. His admitted success 
would be impossible in a man of less 
shrewdness, less tact, and less personal 
dignity and authority. The business ad- 
ministration (including the box office re- 
turns) of an institution like the Metro- 
politan cannot but play a big part in the 
career of its general manager. Nobody 
denies that Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan has from the 
point of view of business been eminently 
prosperous. 

Suppose you should charge Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza with presenting a monotonous 
and unstimulating repertory. He could 
perfectly well reply that he might limit 
his season’s list to an unchanging round 
of the Puccini favorites, of “Fedora,” 
“Thais,” “Aida,” and “Martha,” and those 
relished twins of lyric gore “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” to the com- 
plete satisfaction of his box office and 
most of his customers, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, during the season now closing 
he has presented over forty different 
operas, ranging from Mozart to Mous- 
sorgsky, from Weber to Richard Strauss. 
And he could add that the Metropolitan 
now boasts such an orchestra, and es- 
pecially such a chorus, as it never pos- 
sessed before his day; that his productions 
are thoroughly rehearsed and carefully 
staged; that he has employed scenic ar- 
tists of such distinction as Boris Anisfeld, 
Joseph Urban, and Norman-Bel Geddes 
to design scenery and costumes. All of 
which the Metropolitan owes exclusively 
to the Gatti-Casazza régime. 

It is practically certain that during the 
next five years he will continue the same 
general policy that he has followed in the 
last sixteen. It will be conservative, but 
neither narrow nor inelastic; surely, even 
if at times slowly, it will take cognizance 
of the important developments in opera 
the world over. As earnest of what the 
coming season may bring forth, we al- 
ready know that Mr. Gatti-Casazza will 
produce in his habitually painstaking way 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and that he will 
have a new Italian conductor of high re- 
pute in Tullio Serafin to conduct “re- 
vivals” of “Falstaff” and other impor- 
tant Italian works. 





On May to will be published 


the second instalment of 


The Demagogue 
By Frederick E. Venn 
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Clutching at Glory 


By D. R. 


THe Happy MaArriaGE, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Archibald MacLeish. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 


HE size of a book is not in direct 

ratio to its importance. This slight, 
almost insignificant volume came into 
the hands of a weary reviewer as the last 
dwindling syllable of a sesquipedalian 
shelf. And of a sudden he felt here at the 
last is something real, something vital, 
an adventure bravely undertaken. 

Mr. MacLeish has attempted what 
every true artist attempts— the im- 
possible. Our few greatest poets clutch at 
the glory and come back, their hands full 
and overflowing. In this case if the hands 
are not full, they hold nevertheless shreds 
and ribbons of glory — stuff of definite, 
unmistakable quality, fugitive, irides- 
cent as morsels of rainbow, and as real. 
In the long poem from which the volume 
takes its ironic name—The Happy 
Marriage — Mr. MacLeish has painted 
the loneliness of the human soul, the 
complete and utter individuality which 
hopes with naive assurance that in love, 
in “true marriage,” it will find not only 
understanding but a merging, a oneness 
of being, that it will cease to bz alone. 

Instead it finds disillusion, accepted 
and calloused over by time and the 
commonplace — but tragic enough to the 
sensitive spirit. And the poet’s thesis is 
true. Each soul is utterly alone. For a 
moment, for the twinkling of aneye, it may 
meet and touch another, at the edge, as 
at the outer circumference of a sphere — 
and then go on. Like peas in a pod we 
humans huddle together. We are alike; 
we have points of contact, we touch each 
other. But each remains always a separate 
entity; in the heart and inwardness of 
each lurk impulses fiercely divergent, 
antagonistic repulsions. 

Much talk of marriage has to do with 
the fallacy of binding into legalistic union 
the sudden passion, the common under- 
standing of two spirits, of sympathy too 
delicate and fragile to be made an 
institution. It were better, they say, that 
marriage be a matter of arrangement and 
convenience, of foresight and common 
sense, and that the flame and fury we call 
“love” be something else again. For a 
moment, they say, one may be “under- 
stood,” for .a moment, one may ex- 
perience that merging into a common 
sympathy which is the marriage of the 
spirit; but this moment is so tender — if 
you touch it, it vanishes, like a bubble, 
like the ghost of a dream. Why then expect 
it to endure by rule, to recommence each 
day by the town clock? And Mr. Mac- 
Leish answers — Why indeed? 

If we are spheres, self contained and 
unbreakable, rolling down the cloudy, 
twisting gutters of time, we may or may 


not travel in company. We may only once 
in our career, meet, touch and — as they 
say in billiards —kiss another sphere. 
Or, if we be adventurous and catholic, 
we may touch many — an infinite num- 
ber of other lonely voyagers, but in each 
case the point of contact between spheres 
is geometrically small, a mere instant and 
tiny point in the journey of those circum- 
ferences. Even the most experimental of 
travelers, the most bruised and battered 
sphere — is to the last itself; within its 
shopworn skin the core is essentially 
untouched. For the cores of billiard balls 
do not merge, however violently they 
meet# They must remain alone till they 
dissolve with all other perishable things. 

This in cold, brutal prose is the theme 
of Mr. MacLeish’s poem. He has at- 
tempted to explain the inexplicable, to 
express the inexpressible. Not since the 
“Metaphysical poets” do we recall a 
more courageous attempt or a more 
suggestive and illuminating technique. 
To open up vistas to our middle-of-the- 
road, jog-trot densities, to hint in a phrase 
whole chapters of our unexpressed ex- 
perience, to paint with a sure dexterity, 
a confident, mature facility — is the large 
achievement of this young poet. In the 
crowd of poetasters, of technicians, of 
uneasy strivers, of verbose and elaborate 
craftsmen this sure and simple verse 
stands out with great distinction. It has 
in it a quality like that of the masters; it 
smacks of the old school, of those who 
spoke as having authority. Our imitators 
and strivers do not write like this: 


“Man is immortal, for his flesh is earth, 

And save he lives forever, — why, he dies; 
Woman is mortal; for her flesh will rise 

In each new generation of her birth. 

She is the tree; we are the feverish 

Vain leaves that gild her summer with our own, 
And fall and rot when summer’s over blown, 
And wish eternity and have — our wish. 


And man, immortal, marries his own dreams 
Of immortality in flesh and blood, 


. And mortal woman, wiser than she seems, 


Marries her man for evil or for good, — 
Wherein perception sees that reason blurs; 
She was not his, but he was only hers.” 


Or these lines which also might have been 
written by the Dean of St. Paul’s: — 


“This was not love but love’s true negative 
That spends itself in passion to be spent, 
And lives no longer than the wish may live 
To waste itself and then is impotent. 


Yet, in the glut and surfeit of desire 

Desire itself was perfected and found, 

And fever burned by its consuming fire 

Was bare as martyr’s bones beneath the 
ground. 

This was not love, the ever unpossessed, 

But this was love of her made manifest.” 
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These extracts show something of the 
viewpoint of the writer and his pure and 
adequate expression. It is a pleasure to 
meet such craftsmanship as in the 
following lines: 


“Beside her in the dark the chime 
Of ratcheted revolving time 
Repeating its repeated beat 

Builds complicated incomplete 
Sonatas in his listening brain, 
Phrase upon phrase, till the refrain 
Resolves into the tick and tock, 
Of seconds scissored by the clock.” 


With this simplicity and competence, 
with this vision and sense of the remote 
and yet intimate problems of life, Mr. 
MacLeish may go very far. Already he 
has found a purpose and a method. 

‘ 


MARRIED 
MAIDENS 


A REVIEW OF THE SOCIAL 
REGISTER 


HO is this mysterious and intrigu- 

ing author? Someone evidently 
with a gift for style. How otherwise could 
he coin so disapproving and yet courteous 
a phrase — Dilatory Domiciles — inti- 
mating an amiable weakness, a frailty 
more to be pitied than censured! And his 
other chapter, more catastrophic in its 
implications, hinting an unexpressed 
regret, a fine and poignant sense of the 
tragic mutabilities of human experience, 
of the finite acts and gestures of life — 
that chapter headed “Married Maidens” 
—how can we review adequately so 
delicate, so fragile a work of art, such an 
intimate transcript from contemporary 
life? 

One difficulty immediately confronts 
the reviewer — the size of the canvas — 
the density of its population. Across his 
ample pages march whole companies and 
cohorts of heroines, ladies who — in the 
phrase made sacred by the late, unhappy 
war — have made what one can only call 
“The Supreme Sacrifice.” Painted with 
stark simplicity, with no attempt at 
ornament or sentimentality, these legions 
of the lost ones linger for a wistful mo- 
ment, and sweep onward toward their 
dilatory domiciles. There is in the whole 
movement and progress of the theme an 
almost Sophoclean inevitability. One 
senses the metabolism of life, the dim 
impulse flowering into varied expression, 
the creative energy seeking its develop- 
ment, however tragic, however un- 
realized. The American Scene goes on; 
maidens marry; men join new clubs, 
change their addresses, die. The author 
pauses for no comment. With an almost 
ruthless brevity he turns from one 
character to another. “That’s that!” he 
seems to say — “ Now listen to this one. 
This is good!” 

If it were our ungrateful task to pick 
flaws in a work of talent, we should 


DILATORY 
DoMICILEs 
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suggest that he concentrate those energies 
now dissipated in too generous an 
expression, should limit to the picture of 
a group the canvas which now embraces 
the disillusion of a generation. We want 
more detail, more ample treatment of 
those fascinating characters who people 
Rittenhouse Square, Fifth Avenue, and 
Beacon Street. There is a married maiden 
in Dayton, Ohio, whose strange eventful 
history is far too briefly indicated. It does 
not satisfy us to note in passing that in 
her cardiac odyssey she has achieved 
three surplus surnames. We want to know 
how, where, and why! — D. R. 


AAI 
Absentee Ownership - 


ABSENTEE OwnersHiP. By Thorsten 
Veblen. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
1924. 

T was a wise journalist who said 
recently that it was one of life’s 
major ironies that those economic issues 
which most closely concern the common 
man are those which he is least interested 
in and which it is most difficult to make 
clear to him. Mr. Veblen’s latest book is 
an illustration of this journalist’s thesis. 

For its statement is one of real signifi- 

cance, but its setting forth is wrapped 

around with layers of verbiage which are 
intricate in the extreme. 

In summary, the position of this study 

is that the leaders of business and the 

leaders of industry have interests which 
are opposed, and that as “business,” i. ¢., 
financial, leaders have secured increasing 
control over industry, that control is 
exercised in a short-sighted way. The 
interest of the financier is in quick profits. 

The interest of industrial managers is in 

a permanent and all-round efficient con- 

duct of their business. 

In the period of the 1900s, this char- 
acterization of the industrial promotions, 
consolidations and manipulations which 
took place was undoubtedly a true de- 
scription. But that this statement of the 
relationship of the banker to the industrial 
executive is true today may be seriously 
questioned. For one thing, since the 
Federal Reserve System has been in 
operation, and more specifically, since the 
War, the bankers have been in possession 
of such large volumes of credit that they 
find themselves in the position of aggres- 
sively going out after industrial oppor- 
tunities. And their concern in seeking 
these opportunities proves, in fact, not to 
be quick turnover, but rather productive 
enterprises where their contacts with 
credit outlets and sources of productive 
profit can be permanently maintained. 
It is also true that firms of industrial 
engineers are doing more and more work 
for banks in advising with and improving 
the management of industrial concerns 
with which the banks desire to have 
permanently profitable relations. Under 
present conditions it is far less true than 
formerly that the banking fraternity ex- 
pects to exact a quick return from its 
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handling or manipulation of investment 
securities, the whole tendency being 
rather in the direction of a longtime 
relationship of bankers with corporations 
whose managements are demonstrating 
their ability to make salable products at 
right prices. 

Facts of this sort, which necessarily 
require a first-hand knowledge of de- 
velopments in the banking world since 
the War, are virtually ignored by Mr. 
Veblen. 

When, however, he comes to consider 
that phase of capital issuance which 
has to do with the problem or relating 
the outstanding volume of credit-issue 
to the outstanding volume of purchasing 
power, his contentions seem more sound, 
more significant, and worthy of a wide 
publicity. The correspondence of his view 
on this subject with the position recently 
taken by Professor Hastings in his ygcent 
book on “Costs and Profits” and with 
the analysis of Major Douglas in England, 
in “Credit Power and Democracy,” does 
not inevitably prove them to be true. But 
it shows three independent, original and 
penetrating economists coming independ- 
ently to an important conclusion. That 
conclusion, stated in a word, is that the 
present banking and business arrange- 
ments under which goods are sold at 
prices which include cost plus profits 
mean that the purchasing power available 
to purchase the goods being offered for 
sale falls short of an amount required to 
purchase those goods — especially during 
periods of business expansion. 

Veblen is not considering in this book 
what can be done to equate the volume 
of goods and of available purchasing 
power from month to month. He is 
interested rather in pointing out that 
under conditions where there is propor- 
tionate scarcity of purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers it is harder to 
sell goods. This leads to higher selling 
expenses, an increased margin of costs 
for all selling agencies, and eventu- 
ally a further increase in price — which 
leaves the discrepancy between goods 
to be moved and cash in the hands 
of consumers to move them greater than 
ever. 

Veblen has continually been insisting 
that in several ways the volume of 
documentary wealth — bonds and stocks 
— in the hands of property owning mem- 
bers of the community is increasing 
faster than the volume of physical wealth 
to support it. And he implies a belief that 
a larger and larger fraction of the national 
income is required each year to be paid 
to the holders of these documents as their 
reward and legal right. If this proves upon 
statistical analysis to be true description 
of the facts, it will go far to explain why, 
with our increasing per capita wealth and 
annual income, the wage earning group 
in the community does not improve its 
economic status faster. 

Veblen has been a stimulating influence 
in the realm of economic thinking. There 
is enough suggestion in the present book 
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to provoke much discussion. The great 
regret is that this economist does not 
support his position with any quantita- 


tive evidence. 
Orpway TEAD. 
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The Miracle of Oil 


(Continued from page 229) 


workers who are on a daily wage, and 
they fade away like a pack of old cards 
when the first gush of oil is gone. The 
cream of the wealth goes to the oil com- 
panies, which get seven-eighths of the 
production, to the farmers who get one- 
eighth and lease money, and to the bro- 
kers who speculate on leases and royalties. 
These live, generally, in the old towns of 
the district like Ponca City, Tonkawa, 
Newkirk or Wichita. The farmers usually 
move to town. And the town feels the 
stimulus every time a new pool is tapped 
in the vicinity. If the production is at the 
very gates of the town, as at Tonkawa 
and Ponca City, there ensues the same 
hectic sprouting of frame stores, new 
hotels and dens of vice, which are syste- 
matically cleaned up when the community 
gets its second breath. 


* * * 


The Kaw reservation changed almost 
in the twinkling of an eye from a dozing 
wilderness into a feverish camp of fortune- 
hunters. 

The fourteenth annual auction sale of 
Indian oil rights was held March 19 and 
20 this year, and it was the largest of 
all. 

By this sale the Osage tribe was still 
farther enriched, adding fourteen million 
dollars to the tribal funds. This addition 
will increase the monthly allotments to 
each member. Oil leases on tracts of 160 
acres each were the prizes for which the 
bids were made. In all, 352 quarter sec- 
tions were thereby leased for oil develop- 
ment. One company, the Midland, paid 
$1,990,000 for a 161-acre tract on the edge 
of the Burbank field, which is proven oil 
producing territory. The tribesmen stood 
in wide-eyed wonder as the white men 
offered fabulous prices for the stony 
ground. 

Following the auction of leases, Chief 
Paul Red Eagle, head sachem of the 
Osage nation, stood in the theater, and 
called his tribesmen to council. They 
squatted in a circleon the floor and smoked 
the peace pipe of red sandstone, decorated 
with feathers from the tail of the war 
eagle. The terms of the leases were read 
and the Indians grunted approval. An- 
other treaty was ratified. This time the 
whites were the supplicants. A queer 
turn of fate had occurred since the fathers 
of the present tribesmen were driven far 
along the trail into the dry and stony 
pastures. Now the Osage tribe is the rich- 
est nation, clan or social group of any 
race on earth, including the whites, man 
for man. 
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A Number of Things 


Mussolini 

USSOLINI has “ put it over” with 

a wanion. The Fascisti won the 
general elections of Italy by a majority 
so that the Duke may now accomplish 
all reasonable legislation by constitu- 
tional means and sweet persuasion. People 
are calling him a “Constitutional Dic- 
tator.” There ain’t no such animal, not 
properly speaking. The hero will do well 
henceforth to consult how he may live 
under the name of Dictator; for always 
bestriding the path of a Dictator is a 
formidable and truculent gentleman 
named R. E. Action. 


Another Immigration Problem 

Pyrausta nubilalis, vulgarly known as 
“corn-borer,” landed on our shores in 
1914, coming from Hungary. In the last 
ten years he has cautiously moved west- 
ward, increasing his forces, organizing 
and drilling for a descent on our great 
corn belt. Our official entomologists have 
organized a polyethnic force of mercenary 
foreign insects to meet him. The morality 
of this proceeding may well be ques- 
tioned. Moreover, the surviving mer- 
cenaries will surely settle here. Is it 
certain they will make desirable citizens? 


The Mother of Billingsgate 

“Extremes do meet and mean one 
thing.” It seems that the Pacifist may 
urge his cause with such violence that he 
may scarce be distinguished from a 
Bellicist. [I have invented two lovely 
words, Bellicist and Bellicism, and I give 
them free to the world. I might have kept 
’em for a prize competition for the title 
of a magazine, and thus, perhaps, have 
made $20,000. But, like the discoverer of 
insulin, I scorn to profit by such an 
invention.] 

The British Government was defeated 
in the Commons a fortnight or so ago on 
the so-called “Rents Bill.” In chief, that 
bill forbade that a landlord evict an un- 
employed tenant. It did not (at least in 
its original form) propose relief for the 
landlord. He might go hang. I am frank 
to confess that I liked the bill. It seemed 
to me to fill a long-felt want. I’d like to 
see my landlord and all landlords I have 
known, hang themselves as high as 
Haman. 

But these personal comments may not 
be thought necessary; so I proceed. Some 
of the Liberals joined the Conservatives 
for the nonce, and the bill was defeated. 
That made the Laborites piping hot. 

A friendly Liberal brought in a new 
measure called the “Prevention of Evic- 
tions Bill,” — an allotropic form of the 
rejected one. Logomachy was joined at 
once. Cambrai, St. Mihiel were nothing 
to it. The Laborites fired infinite rounds 
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of high explosive language. The Con- 
servatives made extensive use of that 
nasty poison-gas, sarcasm. “A truce to 
such sobstuff,” quoth Colonel Amory, 
one-time Chief Lord of the Admiralty, 
a war-hero. That was too much for Mr. 
Buchanan, the Clydeside super-Pacifist. 
“You little swine and guttersnipe,” 
roared he, and advanced threateningly 
upon the Colonel. The Colonel did not 
retreat. He received the gentle Scot with 
a neat little upper-cut on the point of the 
jaw, and down went the Chief of the 
Buchanans. 

The Mother of Parliaments has become 
the Mother of Billingsgate. 

Again: “Extremes do meet and mean 
one thing.” The above took place in the 
House of Commons; yet “the dukes” 
were in evidence. 


The New Greece 


So Greece is a Republic. But not for the 
first time, to be sure. In 1827, towards 
the end of the Greek War of Independ- 
ence, a National Assembly promulgated 
a republican constitution and elected the 
ill-fated Count Capo d’Istria President 
for seven years. But the Count was 
peculiarly ill-fitted for a peculiarly diffi- 
cult task, and the Republic was swept 
away in a tempest of faction and civil 
war. 

The Convention of London in 1832 
made Greece a Kingdom under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, France and 
Russia, with Prince Otto of Bavaria as 
King. Otto was finally deposed following 
a military revolt. The Assembly referred 
the choice of a new king to a plébiscite, 
and Prince Arthur of Britain was elected 
almost unanimously. But of course France 
and Russia couldn’t “see” a British 
prince at all, and so the Assembly offered 
the crown to the Danish Prince George of 
Gliicksburg, the which choice was ap- 
proved by the “protecting Powers.” 

The National Assembly forced on the 
new king an extremely democratic con- 
stitution, to which he strictly adhered 
throughout his fifty years’ reign, except 
on the three occasions when he stretched 
the royal prerogative by dismissing a 
Premier. As in each of these instances he 
acted emphatically for the good of the 
realm, he thereby showed himself worthy 
of the sceptre. But there is another side 
to the picture. George established prece- 
dents for his son, who arbitrarily dis- 
missed Premiers to the detriment of the 
realm. 

George was happy in commanding, 
during the period 1875-95, the services 
of Charilaos Trikoupes, a statesman of 
nearly the first rank. Unfortunately, in 
their brief intervals of tenure of govern- 
ment, his opponents, led by that dema- 


gogue of the first water, that chauvinist 
and irredentist, Delyannes, reversed the 
policies of Trikoupes, plunged the country 
in debt, embroiled it with other Balkan 
Powers, and played the deuce generally. 
In 1893 the Government declared itself 
bankrupt. In 1894 some officers of the 
army founded the Ethniké Hetaerea, a 
secret society with irredentist aims, which 
quickly enrolled a large part of Hellas and 
efforesced in the war with Turkey of 
1897. 

The, Greeks were roundly thrashed, but 
escaped due punishment through the 
intervention of the Powers on their be- 
half. 

The condition of the country at the 
end of the Turkish war was wretched, but 
the succeeding decade was one of re- 
markable recuperation. The country was, 
however, greatly exercised over the 
Cretan question, and in 1908 a Military 
League, bearing a family resemblance to 
the Funtas Militares of Spain, was formed 
within the army to force the hand of the 
Government. The League dominated the 
Government for several months, but the 
King showed admirable firmness. He 
invited Venizelos from Crete, and the 
League, which had lost prestige, was 
persuaded to dissolve on the promise of 
convocation of a National Assembly. 
This “revisionary” assembly admirably 
amended the Constitution and Venizelos 
drastically purged the administration, to 
the satisfaction of the general. 

In 1912 Greece was swept, willy nilly, 
into the turbid current of the Balkan 
Wars. Between 1914 and the Anatolian 
débacle of 1922 she was in turn victimized 
by her new king, Constantine, duped and 
abandoned by her allies, and betrayed by 
her own temperament. 

Vaulting over the period 1914-1922, we 
are confronted with another military 
revolt. But this was not so much a mili- 
tary revolt as a popular revolution di- 
rected by a group of military men. The 
interim Government of the Military 
Committee managed a very difficult 
situation with quiet efficiency, and 
convened a National Assembly which 
dethroned the House of Gliicksburg and 
proclaimed a Republic subject to a 
plébiscite. The plébiscite went over- 
whelmingly in approval of the Republic. 

Perhaps passions have been aroused, 
faction revived, by the events of the un- 
happy years 1914-1922, to such a degree | 
that some time must elapse before Greece 
will resume the march of progress in- 
terrupted in 1912. But a philosophical 
analysis of the history of Greece since 
1821 justifies prophecy of such resump- 
tion. For one thing, 4 MeyéAn 'Idéa is dead 
or will sleep for many a day; the fretful 
fever of irredentism is laid. 
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Domestic 


Administration 

HE Administration versus Senate 

situation took active form during the 
week with the issuance of a special mes- 
sage to the Senate from the President 
bringing the attention of that body to 
the “serious consequences” of some of 
its investigational activities and stating 
it was time they returned to legal govern- 
ment. The message was prompted by a 
protest from Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, who refused to “assume respon- 
sibility” for the finances of the nation if 
such intrusion continued as was occa- 
sioned by Senator Couzens. The Senator 
had engaged a professional investigator 
at his own expense to look into Treasury 
affairs. The President said: 


The constitutional and legal rights of the 
Senate ought to be maintained at all times. 
Also the same must be said of the executive 
departments. But these rights ought not to be 
used as a subterfuge to cover unwarranted in- 
trusion. It is the duty of the Executive to re- 
sist such intrusion and to bring to the attention 
of the Senate its serious consequences. That I 
shall do in this instance. 


Although this is the first time Mr. Cool- 
idge has shown official disapproval of the 
Senate’s present methods, it is the second 
time in which he has voiced this disap- 
proval, the first being at a recent luncheon 
in the White House when he warned 
Congress that its main constitutional duty 
was “to legislate.” 

Coincident with Mr. Coolidge’s strong 
investigational stand came news that 
Senator Hiram Johnson’s apparently com- 
plete defeat in the Republican Primaries 
leaves the field clear for the present Chief 
Executive’s nomination to a second term. 
So confident of his nomination at the 
forthcoming Cleveland convention are 
Republican leaders that they are now con- 
centrating their efforts almost entirely to 
the end of obtaining a strong Vice- 
Presidential candidate. 

In the meantime Mr. Coolidge, seeking 
to prevent recurrence of the allegations 
of graft arising out of the last Republican 
campaign, has let it be known that he is 
“opposed to large contributions to party 
campaign funds as causing distrust of 
givers’ motives.” 

As to the weekly activities of the rest of 
the official family, aside from the decisive 
action on the part of Secretary Mellon as 
regards senatorial meddling in Treasury 
affairs they consisted chiefly in the initial 
functionings of the two latest members, 
Secretary Wilbur of the Navy and Attor- 
ney General Stone of the Department of 
Justice. The new Attorney General was 
sworn in during the week. Subsequent to 
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Senator Hiram ‘fobnson is in a fighting 
mood. In spite of bis recent defeat in the 
Republican Primaries he bas announced 
that be will continue to fight for Republican 
nomination to the Presidency 


the ceremony he made the following 
statement: 


I accept the appointment as Attorney Gen- 
eral as a public duty, and because it presents an 
opportunity to further the cause of clean and 
efficient government under the leadership and 
with the firm support of the President. 

In that leadership and in that support I 
have unbounded confidence. It is the duty of 
the Attorney General to enforce the laws of the 
United States. It will be my purpose to per- 
form that duty without fear or favor and in a 
manner worthy of the great office to which I 
have been called. I shall take up this work at 
once. It will be my purpose to keep the laws 
from being violated, but to punish violations 
when they occur. The nation must be kept in 
the straight path of justice, under the law. 

I shall undertake to maintain the Depart- 
ment of Justice upon a standard of the highest 
efficiency, which will make the Constitution 
and laws of the United States the shield of 
innocence, but the swift avenger of guilt. 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur got his 
first taste during the week, of the thorns 
of the official rosebed in a challenge on the 
part of Senator Hale, Chairman of the 
Senate Naval Committee, as to the accu- 
racy of the new Secretary’s statement to 
the effect that his department had over four 
million barrels of oil on reserve in case of 
an emergency. Mr. Hale puts the figure at 
little over one million and states that it is 
only enough for “a week’s fight.” In the 
meantime Mr. Wilbur has assumed con- 
trol of the Naval oil leases and pending 
the litigation instituted by the Govern- 
ment to annul those leases, has announced 


a policy looking to avoid any renewal of 
such mistakes as it was alleged occurred 
in the administration of the Navy by 
Mr. Denby. 

Another cabinet officer who is having 
his troubles is Postmaster General New, 
who was attacked in several quarters for 
his attitude on pay increase for postal em- 
ployees. He had recently denied the need 
for an increase. Several members of 
Congress and Henry W. Strickland, 
Secretary of the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion joined in the attack. 


Congress 

Congressional activities of the week 
centered around the President’s message. 
According to Mark Sullivan in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, fear has been raised 
as to its result in popular reaction that 
might seriously affect many cozy con- 
gressional seats. The strength of the 
President throughout the country, as 
shown in the recent Republican prima- 
ries, only serves to increase this fear. The 
question now seems to be how general 
was the arraignment in the message in- 
tended to be? In short was it confined to 
the specific case of the Treasury Depart- 
ment or was it intended as a knock to all 
the investigations in progress. As far as 
the particular investigation mentioned by 
the President is concerned, the Committee 
in question apparently proposes to ignore 
executive warning. According to Senator 
Couzens they not only are determined to 
carry on “but to carry on as heretofore, 
namely, continuing the services of the 
investigator engaged at Mr. Couzens’ own 
expense.” The nigger in the woodpile in 
the whole matter appears to be Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who has pub- 
licly acknowledged that he advised Sena- 
tor Couzens to hire the “obnoxious pri- 
vate detective.” Rumor has it that presi- 
dential aspirations are the motive for Mr. 
Pinchot’s desire to get at Mellon. This is 
based on his statement some months ago 
that the Treasury Department was not 
doing all it might in regard to prohibition 
enforcement, pet plank of the Pennsyl- 
vania Governor’s boomers. At present a 
motion is before the Senate to discharge 
the Couzens’ Committee. This was offered 
by Senator Watson of Indiana, a Repub- 
lican. Senator Couzens, however, also a 
Republican, — a fact incidentally which 
considerably hampers natural Demo- 
cratic opposition to the President’s Mes- 
sage on the matter, — has determined to 
fight it. 

As to the progress of the many other 
Senate investigations now occupying much 
senatorial attention, most of them marked 
time during the week. The Department of 
Justice investigators involved the DuPont 
interests via an alleged effort to prevent 
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proper prosecution on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in certain powder plant cases, and 
the oil committee cleared up a charge that 
William Boyce Thompson, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the National 


‘Republican Committee had negotiated a 


big loan on Sinclair stock, testimony show- 
ing that the loan had nothing to do with 
the Republican campaign. 

In spite of the apparent Presidential 
and popular opposition to the devotion of 
Senators’ time to special committee work 
while important legislation hangs fire, a 
new committee was created by this Senate 
during the week for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the recent indictment in 
Montana of Senator Wheeler, Chairman 
of the Oil Committee, charged with ille- 
gally accepting fees. The new Committee 
at once got to work and has already sub- 
poenaed six witnesses. Senator Borah will 
act as chairman. 

Directly bearing on the work of the 
Wheeler Committee was testimony given 
during the week before the Committee 
investigating ex-Attorney General Daugh- 
erty by William J. Burns, Chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Mr. Burns admitted on 
the stand that he sent agents to Montana 
to help build the case against Senator 
Wheeler. He also testified that the Repub- 
lican National Committee had a part in 
the indictment. Another feature of the 
week in the Daugherty investigation was 
the refusal of Mal Daugherty, brother of 
the ex-Attorney General to turn over to 
the Senate Committee books of his Ohio 
bank. He acted with the protection of a 
local injunction, but the Committee will 
ask for action against him on a charge of 
being in contempt of the Senate. 

Senate activity other than investiga- 
tional was centered on the bonus, tax 
reduction, and immigration. At time of 
going to press, however, no definite action 
has been taken on any but one of them. 
To the Bonus Bill, now in Committee, 
was added a Democratic suggestion for a 
cash alternative to the present paid up 
insurance plan, and to the Tax reduction 
bill a Democratic minority report with a 
40 per cent surtax maximum. 

The Immigration Bill came up on the 
floor. Ambassador Hanihara had previ- 
ously stated that Japanese exclusion 
would mean unfriendly feeling in Japan 
against the United States. This statement, 
however, only served to strengthen ex- 
clusion supporters, and by an overwhelm- 
ing vote the Senate decided to incorporate 
Japanese exclusion in the bill and abrogate 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” with Ja- 
pan, this against earnest protest on the 
part of Secretary of State Hughes. A hue 
and cry arose in Japan as soon as the Sen- 
ate’s action was announced and the rela- 
tions between Japan and the United 
States are now reported to be “strained.” 


Japan 
The Japanese Government through 
Ambassador Hanihara at Washington has 
filed a note with the American Govern- 
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One reason why Fapanese labor is unwelcome in America. Workers at home in Fapan. 
Their low standards of living and ability to work for very little pay makes 
American competition with them impossible 


ment protesting against the House Im- 
migration bill now before the Senate 
in so far as it excludes Japanese immigra- 
tion and breaks the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” with Japan. The result of the note, 
which was a 76 to 2 vote in the Senate in 
favor of discarding the amendment con- 
taining the “agreement” in question, has 
caused consternation in Japan. The 
Japanese press decry the Senate action as 
“mean nationalism” and expresses hope 
that the bill will be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. In the note itself America was 
warned that such action as that subse- 
quently taken by the Senate would 
seriously impair friendly relations with 
Japan. 

Local Japanese news of the week cen- 
ters on the Navy appropriation of just 
under four hundred thousand dollars 
asked from the Diet for reconstruction of 
bases and munition plants destroyed by 
the recent earthquake. 

Incidentally out of regard for American 
assistance to the country during the 
earthquake disaster Prince Yasuhito, sec- 
ond son of the Emperor and brother of the 
Prince Regent, plans to make an official 
visit to the United States this summer. 
This is considered a great honor as only 


once before (on the occasion of the Prince 
Regent’s visit to England) has a Member 
of the Royal family been allowed to leave 
Japan. 

Mexico 

It is reported that thousands of Japa- 
nese now in California are preparing to 
move into Mexico should the present 
American immigration bill, containing 
Japanese exclusion, be put through. 

The Federal Government continued 
during the week to consolidate its suc- 
cesses against the rebels. Rumor has it that 
General Diaz, with large sums of money, 
has joined the latter, but this is dis- 
credited in official circles. 

Ambassador Warren of the United 
States, has been officially received at 
Mexico City by President Obregon, and 
installed in his new position with great 
pomp and circumstance. 


The Dawes Report 

European clouds lifted considerably 
during the week with the publication of 
the Dawes report and its definite ac- 
ceptance by the Reparations Board and 
by Germany as a basis for parley. It is 
believed that the Allies will all accept the 
plan and that: the problem of reparation 
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The silver lining to European clouds. General Dawes and his Committee of Experts on Reparations, whose report as a solution to Europe’s 
troubles, has received international acclaim, in session in Paris. Left to right, front, Emile Francqui, Vice-Governor of the Societé Génér- 
ale, Baron Maurice Houtart, banker, Belgium; Prof. Allin of the Law School of Paris, and M. Parmentier, Administrator of the 
' Credit Poncier, France; General Charles G. Dawes (Chairman) and Owen D. Young of the General Electric Company, New York, 
United States; Sir Robert Molesworth Kindersley, Director of the Bank of England, and Sir Fosiah Charles Stamp, Secretary of Nobel 
Industries, Ltd., Great Britain; Albert Barello and Frederic Flora, Professor of Financial Science at the University of Bologna, Italy 


payment and European reconstruction 
has at last been solved. Washington, it is 
said, looks with favor on the report, 
responsibility for which rests in great part 
on two Americans, General Charles G. 
Dawes, Chairman of the Reporting Com- 
mittee, and Owen Young a member of 
the Committee. The chief points are: 

1. Germany must pay within the utmost 
limit of her capacity for her external treaty ob- 
ligations, A sliding scale of payments is pro- 
vided, beginning with 1,000,000,000 gold marks 
for the first year. 

2. Germany will pay treaty charges from 
three sources — taxes, railways and industrial 
debentures, the industry of the country being 
mortgaged for the purpose. 

3. A foreign loan of 800,000,000 gold marks 
is recommended to meet the requirements of 
the gold reserve and help pay immediate treaty 
obligations. 

4. Germany’s creditors are to share in the 
improvement in Germany’s prosperity. This 
will be determined by an “index of prosperity,” 
based on factors of home industry. 

5. A bank of issue is set up to aid the stabili- 
zation of German currency as a fundamental 
economic need. 

6. A control organization is recommended to 
consist of a trustee for railway and industrial 
bonds; three commissioners of railways, the 
bank and controlled revenues, and an agent 
for reparation payments. 

7. France and Belgium are required to re- 
linquish economic control of the occupied terri- 
tory, but are not called upon to withdraw their 
troops. 


England 
In England during the week, aside from 
general interest and approval of the 
Dawes’ Reparation Report, interest cen- 
tered on the negotiations which have 
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Germany’s uncrowned King. The late Hugo 

Stinnes, reputed the richest man in the 

world, who has been a controlling factor in 
German post war events 


opened in London between the Russian 
Soviet and British Labor Governments 
looking towards settlement of the Russo- 
English debt and the various other points 
coincident on which depends English 
recognition of Russia now in de jure form. 
British Bankers, previous to the opening 
of negotiations, sent to Prime Minister 
MacDonald -certain conditions under 
which, in their opinion, Russian credit 
could be established. 

In opening the negotiations Mr. 
MacDonald warned the Russian dele- 
gates that everything would be broken off 
should they attempt any Soviet propa- 
ganda during their London visit. The 
Russian delegation is headed by M. 
Rakowsky. 


Germany 


The German Government, after a 
ministerial conference, has officially ac- 
cepted the Dawes’ Reparation Report. 
It.is expected that as a result of this ac- 
ceptance Germany will shortly request 
admission to the League of Nations. 

Unfortunately general interest in the 
report was somewhat sidetracked by the 
death on April 10th of Hugo Stinnes, the 
industrial magnate. His going is con- 
sidered a loss to Germany, especially as 
his advice, it is felt, would have been 
invaluable in connection with the present 
reparations settlement. 
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King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Rumania, who are on a state visit to France. 
They are shown here just after their coronation as rulers of France’s “ Littlest Ally” 


France 


The Dawes Reparation Report was 
hailed in France as absolute vindication of 
their policies and it is believed that it will 
quickly be accepted by the Government. 

Much local interest and enthusiasm 
was aroused during the week by a state 
visit of King Ferdinand and Queen Marie 
of Rumania. The royal visitors, rulers of 
France’s pet Balkan “ Ally,” were received 
in Paris with much pomp and splendor 
and great acclaim. 

Coincident with the royal arrival, 
negotiations for a Franco-Rumanian de- 
fensive alliance were begun in Paris. 


Belgium 
Of interest to America and Americans 
is word that subsequent to a conference 
between General Charles G. Dawes and 
Premier Theunis, it was announced that 
Belgium would pay her debt to the 
United States as soon as possible. 


Italy 


Following the Italian elections in which 
the Fascisti won an overwhelming victory, 
Premier Mussolini was given a tumultuous 


welcome in Rome on his return from a 
visit to Milan. Responding to the ac- 
clamations of the crowd, the Premier 
spoke from a window of the Foreign 
office: 


“What lesson can be drawn from last Sun- 
day’s victory?” he said. “Let all factions per- 
ish, including ours, provided our Italian coun- 
try be great and strong and respected.” 

“You see that this victory leaves me quite 
calm because the greater the victory the greater 
are the duties of work, discipline and national 
concord, and I ask you Fascisti, will you per- 
form these duties?” 

The throng thundered “Si!” and the 
Premier went on: 

“I accept your monosyllabic reply as the 
formula of a solemn oath and ask you to raise 
the triple cry of ‘Viva the King!’ ‘Viva Italy!’ 
‘Viva Fascismo}’” 


And again the crowd spoke as with one 
voice, repeating Mussolini’s words. 


Greece 
The Greek plebiscite to ratify or discard 
the republic set up by the Assembly, has 
been held, the Republic retained and the 
Gliicksburg dynasty ousted by an over- 
whelming majority. 
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How to Study This 
‘Number 


1. What are the duties of Congress as defined by 
the Constitution? 

2. It is reported that an attempt will be made to 
expunge President Coolidge’s message from the Con- 
gressional Record. Do you know when the only other 
attempt to take similar action was made in our 
history, and the Message of what President was 
objected to? 

3. The Senate has decided to take up the Bonus 
Bill before tax reduction. Do you approve of this 
action? Explain your answer. 

4. What is the ‘‘Gentlemen’s” agreement with 
Japan? 

5. Under what President and what Secretary of 
State was it arrived at? 

6. What is the chief objection to Japanese immi- 
gration to this country? 

7. What other countries are affected by the ‘‘ Yellow 
Peril” in the same way 

8. What action have they taken? 

9. Did their action result in protest by Japan? 

10. Do you think Japan has reason to feel un- 
friendly toward us as a result of the Senate’s action 
in regard to their nationals? Explain your answer. 

11. It is said that Senator Hiram Johnson has spent 
the greater part of his time during the present session 
of Congress campaigning throughout the country for 
Republican nomination to the Presidency. He is paid 
by the United States to be in Washington legislating. 
re a approve of his long absence on personal 

airs 


II. JAPAN 

1. What might be the result of amguty relations 
between Japan and the United States 

2. Why does Japan want torn oh to send her 
Nationals to America? 

3. Why is Japanese labor unwelcome in the United 
States? 

4. Are there any groups in America who might 
welcome it? 


III, THE DAWES REPORT 

1. What do you consider the outstanding feature of 
the a of the Committee of Experts on Repara- 
tions 

2. Why is the report known as the Dawes Report? 

3. Who is General Dawes, and what has he done 
besides his work on reparations? 

4. Was he on the Committee of Experts as an 
official American representative? 

5. Why did his unofficial capacity lend weight to 
rather than retract weight from his advice and 
decisions? 

6. What political aspect has the Dawes Report? 


IV. ENGLAND 

1. What do you consider England’s chief motive in 
Soviet recognition? 

2. Has the British Labor Party any connection 
with the Communist party? 

3. Prime Minister MacDonald warned the Russian 
delegates against propaganda during their stay in 
London. Is such a warning to a foreign delegation 
unusual? 

4. Why are British Bankers interested in the 
Negotiations? 


V. GERMANY 

1. Germany has accepted the Dawes Reparation 
Report. Do you think France would be justified in 
demanding a guarantee of the good faith of that 
acceptance? 

2. What coming event in Germany might tend to 
make reasonable such a demand on the part of 
France? 

3. Where did Stinnes keep the bulk of his fortune? 

4. What in general has been his past attitude as 
regards France and reparations? 


VI. BELGIUM 

1. The sum owed the United States by Belgium is 
comparatively small. What prompts American in- 
sistance on its payment? 

2. In what way were Belgium’s finances recently 
ruined? 


VII. FRANCE 

1. What is the significance of the Royal Rumanian 
visit to France? 

2. How does France consider Rumania of defensive 
value to her, and against what possible enemy? 

3. When before in recent history did a small allied 
nation render France invaluable defensive service? 

4. Name the nation and the service, mentioning 
specifically a certain heroic city. 


VIII. GREECE 
1. Why was a plebiscite necessary to ratify the 
extabdihment of a Greek Republic? 
2. In what way, and by what body was the Re- 
public initially created? 
3. Was the creating body elected by the people 
with a view to creation of a Republic? 
4. What great statesman insisted on plebiscite 
ratification? 
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which are to be bonded for reparation 
purposes. Furthermore, $75,000,000 of 
each normal annuity is to be provided 
by interest and sinking fund on bonds 
directly engaging the responsibility of 
private German industrial concerns and 
secured by a mortgage upon their prop- 
erty. In the event of default in payment 
of interest, the Allied holders can foreclose 
and take over the mortgaged property in 
satisfaction of the debt. 


The experts unqualifiedly stipulate that 
in return for this security France and 
Belgium must give up all economic con- 
trol in the Ruhr or the left bank of the 
Rhine since, they say, it is wholly im- 
possible for Germany to meet the con- 
templated payments unless her economic 
unity is restored. The report does not re- 
quire military relinquishment of the Ruhr 
provided it is continued in such a manner 
as to involve no interference in the eco- 
nomic life of Germany. 


Perhaps the most important and cer- 
tainly the most novel feature of the plan is 
that dealing with the transfer of German 
currency into the foreign currencies which 
the creditor nations will wish to receive. 
We have heretofore, for convenience, ex- 
pressed Germany’s liability in terms of 
dollars, converting marks at par for this 
purpose. Under the Treaty the German 
debt is expressed in terms of “gold marks” 
which are so defined as in effect to impose 
upon Germany the duty of tendering in 
satisfaction of her debt foreign currencies 
of a market value equivalent to the 
requisite amount of gold. Under the ex- 
perts’ plan, while the term “gold marks” 
is employed, it refers to quite a different 
unit from that which is employed by the 
Treaty to express the German debt. The 
“gold marks” to which the experts refer 
is not a theoretical unit for measuring 
gold value, but is an actual currency to 
be issued by a German bank of issue for 
which the plan makes provision. Thus in 
effect, the experts’ plan converts Ger- 
many’s liability into an obligation to pay 
in terms of her own money, rather than 
in terms of foreign currency having a 
stipulated gold equivalent. 


This provision is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Economists have generally con- 
tended, and the experts’ report specifi- 
cally affirms, that reparation payments, 
involving as they do a transfer of values 
out of Germany and into the creditor 
countries, can only be financed by an 
excess of German exports over imports. 
In other words, if Germany has to pay in 
terms of foreign currency, her ability to 
pay is limited by her ability to supply 
goods or services for which foreigners are 
willing to pay dollars, sterling, etc. The 
controversy which has raged around the 


subject of reparation for the past five 
years has turned particularly on the 
question as to whether, as the experts now 
say, reparation can in fact be financed 
only by an excess of exports and, if so, 
what will be the probable measure of 
such excess in the case of Germany. In- 
ability to agree on these points has hereto- 
fore been the greatest stumbling block in 
the way of a definite fixation of German 
payments. The experts meet the problem 
by providing that Germany is obligated 
only to make payment in the form of in- 
ternal currency which will be produced in 
Germany through taxes and interest on 
her industrial and railroad bonds. The 
German currency thus produced will be 
turned over to a commission representing 
the creditor government and when Ger- 
many, in any year, has paid the commis- 
sion the requisite amount of her own 
money, her liability for that year is ex- 
tinguished. The problem of transfer 
abroad is shifted from the shoulders of 
Germany to the creditor nations. It is 
they who will have the task of exchang- 
ing the internal currency of Germany for 
the francs, dollars or sterling which the 
creditor nations seek, and under the 
plan they are not permitted to sell Ger- 
man currency in such volume as will 
depreciate the new German mark substan- 
tially below a gold value of about twenty 
cents. 


Thus the theories of economists will be 
put to a practical test. If it be true, as 
many have forecast, that German cur- 
rency cannot be exchanged for foreign 
currency except in an amount which ap- 
proximates an excess of Germany’s ex- 
ports over imports, this will develop in 
practice, and if this excess is small, then 
the German payment will begin to accu- 
mulate rapidly in the hands of the Allied 
commission. In anticipation of such accu- 
mulation, the experts’ plan provides that 
when 5,000,000,000 marks have accumu- 
lated, Germany’s liability is thereafter 
extinguished except to the extent that is 
required to maintain the 5,000,000,000 
mark accumulation. It is likely that in 
practical operation it will be this provision 
of the experts’ report which will constitute 
the limiting factor upon Germany’s 
reparation payments. 


The plan contains other elastic features 
of great importance. For instance, Ger- 
many’s liability is necessarily expressed in 
terms of money. But the purchasing power 
of money, even if on a gold basis, fluctu- 
ates considerably from time to time. In 
order that the burden upon Germany 
may not be unduly increased or decreased 
by fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of gold, it is provided that whenever the 
purchasing power of gold varies upwards 
or downwards by more than 10%, there 
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shall be a corresponding addition to or 
subtraction from the amount Germany is 
required to pay. 

The plan furthermore provides for an 
index of Germany’s prosperity, based 
upon a combination of many factors, such 
as growth of trade, population, railroad 
travel, etc. The amounts which Germany 
is normally required to pay, as indicated 
above, will be diminished or increased as 
indicated by an application of this 
“prosperity index.” 

The foregoing will indicate with what 
care and consummate skill the experts 
have dealt with their problem. They have 
produced a scientifically worked out plan, 
with checks and balances to insure equita- 
ble adjustments to meet future develop- 
ments which cannot be accurately fore- 
seen. Furthermore, and most important, 
these adjustments will come into play 
almost automatically and will not be de- 
pendent upon political factors. If the plan 
fails to prove workable, it will be because 
of defects which flow inevitably from the 
limitations which were initially imposed 
upon the committee’s powers. For in- 
stance, no date is fixed when Germany’s 
payments are to cease. These payments 
are to run on perpetually, so far as appears 
from the plan. This is so because the 
amounts which Germany will pay under 
the plan will never extinguish the theoreti- 
cal treaty debt of Germany which the 
experts were not permitted to reduce. It 
may be questioned whether under these 
circumstances the German people are 
given a sufficient incentive to make the 
large payments which are contemplated. 
More might be obtained of them if a 
situation were created whereby, by mak- 
ing an extraordinary effort, they could, 
say within a generation, wholly free them- 
selves of their debt and the foreign con- 
trols which go with it. 


There is also some question as to 
whether the investing public has sufficient 
confidence to buy the German bonds and 
railroad stock which are contemplated to 
be sold to supply the funds which the 
experts felt bound to provide for the first 
two years during which Germany is to 
reorganize herself so as thereafter to make 
the required payments out of current in- 
come. It would seem that, in any event, 
the Allies would have to agree that those 
German obligations which are to be sold 
upon the world’s markets shall have some 
priority over the other payments which 
are to be made. 


Despite such questions which inevitably 
suggest themselves, there is every reason 
to believe that the plan will prove work- 
able. It should at least serve to lift the 
problem of reparation out of the domain 
of politics and put it permanently upon a 
business basis. If so, there will have been 
made the most important advance since 
the Armistice. It should then prove easy 
later on to make supplemental decisions 
to deal with those phases of the prob- 
lem which were not entrusted to the 
Committee. 
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Where Conquest 
Would Be Freedom 


(Continued from page 225) 


However hateful to a free man political 
subjection may be, “what Venezuela 
needs today is ‘the Yankee’ ” — as many 
Venezuelans of the younger generation 
whisper among themselves. If “the 
Yankee” should conquer the country, he 
would awaken, through the particular 
form of political and economic oppression 
he would inevitably exert, the conscious- 
ness of the lower classes, as he has done 
in the Philippines and is doing in Porto 
Rico. But even if he did not awaken the 
country to consciousness, at least he 
would raise the country’s standards of 
living a hundredfold. Economic oppres- 
sion and political subjection are hateful 
to anyone who is free. But anyone 
acquainted with the conditions of the 
country at present (and even the writer, 
acquainted as he is with them first hand, 
thinks, when he recollects them, that he 
is dreaming a horrible nightmare) must 
agree that economic slavery and political 
oppression, such as would obtain under 
American annexation, are preferable to 
the present order of things. 

No demonstration is needed to see that 
industrial barbarism and enslavement are 
preferable to feudal barbarism; are, from 
any standpoint, a step higher in progress. 
Conditions in Venezuela today, let me 
repeat, are similar to, if not worse than, 
feudal barbarism: far worse, to be sure, 
than the Russian system during its dark- 
est periods of autocracy, for in Russia 
there was always, at least, true idealism 
and disinterested protest. The United 
States will never, of course, annex the 
country. But if it were to do so, if it were 
to annex it as a colony, it would be one 
case where conquest would unquestion- 


ably be freedom. 
$2071" 
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$3. A personal account of adventures 
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THe Price or Freepom, by Calvin 
Coolidge. New York: Scribners. $2.50. 
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mental problems and principles of this 
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American Book Co. An interpretation 
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The Independent for 
May 10 will 
contain 


The Demagogue: A Text Book 
for Politicians 


By Frederick E. Venn 


Further chapters revealing the certain 
ways to success in politics. 


What the Navy Thinks of the 
Oil Scandal 


By Henry Beston 


The inside story of the leases as shown 
by the Navy Department's records. 
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Published eg pe | at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1924, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss: Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
es Richard E. Danielson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of the INDEPENDENT, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
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NEW ATLANTIC BOOKS 





” 
A LATE HARVEST 


Miscellaneous Papers Written Between Eighty and Ninety 
‘By Cuares W. ExiorT 


(President Emeritus of Harvard University) 


LISS PERRY, in the New York Times, says: 
“‘At the brilliant celebration of Dr. Eliot’s 
ninetieth birthday, Chief Justice Taft described 
him as a ‘man who has wielded greater power with 
the intelligent democracy of this country than any 
other unofficial citizen of his time.’ 


“Some of the secrets of this power are revealed 
in this book of essays produced between the age of 
eighty and ninety. Of the range and vitality of 
President Eliot’s intellectual interests this new 
volume affords amazing evidence.” 


With frontispiece. $3.00 


LETTERS AND RELIGION 


‘By Joun Jay CHAPMAN 


A penetrating study of the close relation between the things of the mind and of the spirit, by a 
highly original and forceful writer. In a time of many religious books it will be welcomed as an 
expression not of theology but of essential religion. Among the subjects discussed are these: 
“Fatigue and Unrest,” “The Story and Sayings of Christ,” “The Solitudes,” ‘““The Heroes of 
Science,” “The Theologies,” “The Skeptics,” “‘ Personality and Institutions.” $2.50 


EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD 


‘By EuGENE RANDOLPH SMITH 
(Organizer of the famous Park School, Baltimore, President of the Progressive Education Association) 


“Tt is safe to predict that within a month teachers all over the country who believe in their job 
and parents who want the best for their children, will be reading this book with attention which few 
educational books receive, and profit which few can give.” — Spring field Union. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE COOK AND THE CAPTAIN BOLD 


‘By ArTHUR Mason 


If you want to go on some hilarious voyages with a real sea rover, read this book. For forty years 
Arthur Mason has followed the sea, first as a sailor before the mast, later as an officer on merchant 
sailing-ships. His stories have a true deep water flavor, full of the struggle, the romance and the 
salt of the sea. Frontispiece. $2.00 
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